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Things of the Year. 
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Most unwelcome among the new things 
of the year is the new crop of coughs and 
colds that so often accompanies the quick 
changes in temperature with January’s freez- 
ing and thawing. 

‘The curing of coughs and colds proceeds 


in a regular and natural manner under the 





influence of Scott's Emulsion. The remedy 
has a remarkable effect on all inflammations 
of the nose and throat and lungs. 

For that matter if you know of any 
coughs or colds or bronchitis left over from 
last year or grown old through neglect—Scott’s 
Emlusion is the remedy for them. 


‘Tis a good thing to begin the year with 


Received G ol d M e d al At Pan-American : 
Highest Award Exposition. a clear nose and throat and a strong pair of 


Lowney’s Cocoa is not like other cocoas: it is better. The flavor is 
better—full and delicious. It is absolutely a natural product: no “treat- lungs. 
ment”’ with alkalies or other chemicals ; no adulteration with flour, starch, 
ground cocoa-shells, or coloring matter ; nothing but the nutritive and digest- 
ible. product of the choicest Cocoa Beans. A trial will show what it is. Send for Free Sample. 

Sample Can (4 pound) for 15 Cents in Stamps. 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., Dept. A, BOSTON, MASS. SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 














It is the 
daintiest 
breakfast food 
we ever used, 
and besides 
it makes 
such delicious 
desserts.”’ 


For sale by 
all grocers. 


CREAM 
OF 


WHEAT WHATEVER lightens and expedites the work in the home increases home happiness and gives 
COMPANY, added time for rest, reading, recreation. So we say to those whose family sewing seems 
: _ an endless task because of trying to do it on a worn-out or incompetent machine (or none at all), 
Minneapolis, Minn. “Begin the New Year with a New Home.” A beautiful, competent, reliable helper, ever ready, 
never weary. With a New Home, sewing ceases to be drudgery and becomes a joy. Call on the 
local dealer and examine the New Home Machine — it’s as good as it looks, built to last a lifetime. 


Woke us for {iterature all The New Home Sewing Machine Co., Orange, Mass. 
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HERE was a noisy 
T whir of sewing-ma- 

chines in Madame 
Levaney’s large dress- 
making _ establishment. 
Cicely Leeds’s head ached 
as she bent over the 
ruffles she was hemming. 
She was the youngest 
seamstress in the room, 
and wore her hair hang- 
ing in two long braids. 

It seemed a pity that 
such girlish shoulders 
should be learning to 
stoop, and that her eyes 
had to bear such a con- 
stant strain. The light 
was particularly bad this 
afternoon. Every curtain 
was rolled to the top of 
its big window, but the 
dull December sky was 
as gray as a fog. Even 
the snow on the surround- 
ing housetops looked gray 
and dirty in the smoky 
haze. 

Now and then Cicely 
looked up from her work 
and glanced out of the 
window. The cold gray- 
ness of the outdoor world 
made her shiver. It was 
a world of sooty chimney- 
tops as she saw it, with 
a few chilly sparrows 
huddled in a disconsolate 
row along the eaves. It 
would soon be time to be 
going home, and the only home Cicely had now 
was a cheerless little back bedroom in a cheap 
boarding-house. She dreaded going back to it. 
It was at least warm in Madame Levaney’s 
steam-heated workrooms, and it was better to 
have the noise and confusion than the cold 
solitude. 

Cicely’s chair was the one nearest the 
entrance to the parlor where madame received 
her customers, and presently some one passing 
through the door left it ajar. Above the hum 
of the machines Cicely could hear a voice that 
she recognized. It was that of Miss Shelby, a 
young society girl who was one of madame’s 
wealthiest customers. 

“I’ve brought my cousin, Miss Balfour,” 
Cicely heard her say, “and we want to ask 
such a favor of you, madame. You see my 
cousin stopped here yesterday on her way 
East, intending to remain only one night with 
us, but we’ve persuaded her to stay over to our 
party on New Year’s eve. Her trunks have 
gone on, and of course she hasn’t a thing with 
her in the way of an evening dress. But I told 
her you would come to the rescue. You are 
always so clever—you could get her upa simple 
little party gown in no time. So, on the way 
down, we stopped at Bailey’s, and she bought 
the material for it. Show it to madame, Rhoda. 
It’s a perfect dream !” 

Cicely heard the snapping of a string, the 
rustling of paper, and then madame’s affected 
litile ery of admiration. But at the next word 
she knew just how the little Frenchwoman 
was shrugging her shoulders, with clasped 
hands and raised eyebrows. 

“But, mademoiselle,” Cicely heard her pro- 
testing, “it is impossible! If you will but 
step to ze door one instant and obsairve! 
Evair’ one is beesy. Evair’ one work, work, 
work to ze fullest capacitee. Look! All ze 
gowns zat mus’ be complete before ze New 
Year dawn, and only two more day!” 

She stepped to the door, and with a dramatic 
gesture pointed to the busy sewing women and 
the chairs and tables covered with dresses in 
all stages of construction. 

“Only two day, and all zese yet to be feenish 
for zat same ball! Much as I desire, it is not 
possible!” . 

Every one looked up as the two girls stood 
for a moment in the doorway. Miss Shelby 
glanced around in a coldly indifferent way, 
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THE CHEER AND THE WARMTH OF IT ALL 





holding up her broadcloth skirt 
that it might escape the ravelings and 
scraps scattered over the floor. She was 
a tall brunette as elegantly dressed as 
any figure in madame’s latest Parisian 
fashion-plate. 

“Why can’t you put somebody else 
off to accommodate me just this once?” 
she said. “It isa matter of great impor- 
tance. My cousin has already bought 
the material on my promise that you 
would make it up for her. I think you 
might make a little extra effort in this 
case, madame, when you remember that 
I was one of your first customers, and 
that I really brought you half your 
trade.” 

The little Frenchwoman wrung her 
hands. “I do remember, mademoi- 
selle! Indeed! Indeed! But you see 
for yourself ze situation. What can I do?” | 

“Make some of the women come back at 
night,”” answered Miss Shelby, turning back 
into the parlor, “and have them take some of 
the work home to finish. I’m sure you might 
be obliging enough to favor me.” 

Miss Balfour had taken no part in the 
conversation. She stood beside her cousin, 
fully as tall and handsome as she, and 
resembling her in both face and figure, but 
there was something in her expression that 
attracted Cicely as much as the other girl had 
repelled her. 

Miss Shelby had not seemed to distinguish 
the sewing women from their machines, but 
Rhoda Balfour noticed how pallid were some} 
of the faces, and how gray was the hair on 
the temples of the old woman in the corner, 
bending over her buttonholes. When her 
glance reached Cicely, the appealing little 
figure in the black gown, she could not help 
but notice the admiration that showed so| 
plainly in the girl’s face, and involuntarily she 
smiled in response, a bright, friendly smile. 

As she turned away she did not see the 
sudden flush that rose to Cicely’s cheeks, and 
did not know that her recognition had sent the 
blood surging warmly through the sad and 
discouraged heart. It had been two months 
since Cicely Leeds had been left alone in the 
strange city, and this was the first time in all 
those weeks that any one had smiled at her. 

Sometimes it seemed to her that the loneliness 
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would kill her if she knew it 
must go on indefinitely. But Mar- 
celle’s promise helped her to bear it. 
Marcelle was her older sister, the only 
person’ in the world left to her, and 
Marcelle was teaching the village school 
at home. In another year the last penny 
of the debts their father had left when 
he died would be paid, and Marcelle 
would be free to send for Cicely then, 
and life would not be so hard. Just 
now there was no other way for Cicely 
to live but to take the small wages 
madame offered, and be thankful that 
she was having such an opportunity to 
learn the dressmaker’s trade. She could 
set up a little establishment of her own 


Marcelle. 


Cicely did not hear the final words of | 
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COMFORTED HER LONELY LITTLE 





some day, when she went back to} 


Miss Shelby’s argument, but a few minutes | 


later madame came back to the workroom with 
a bundle in her arms. There was a worried 
frown on her face as she unrolled it and called 
sharply to her forewoman. 

Every seamstress in the room bent forward 
with an exclamation of pleasure as the piece of 
dress-goods was unrolled. It was a soft, shim- 
mering silk whose creamy surface was covered 
with rosebuds, as dainty and pink as if they 
had been blown across it from some June 
garden. Cicely caught her breath with a little 
gasp of delight, and thought again of the sweet 
face that had smiled on her. Miss Balfour 
would look like a rose herself in such a dress. 

The next day Cicely saw the cutter at work 
on it, and then the forewoman distributed the 
various parts into different hands. Cicely 
wished that she could have a part in making it. 
She would have enjoyed putting her finest 
stitches into something to be worn by the 
beautiful girl who had smiled onher. It would 
be almost like doing it for a friend. But she 





was kept busy stitching monotonous bias | 


folds. 


| 





last straw that’ll break 
the camel’s back, I’m 
afraid. Try to get every 
bit of this hand -work 
done some way or other 
before morning.’”’ 

It was no part of the 
rose-pink party dress 
that Cicely had to work 
on; only more monoto- 
nous bias folds. But as 
she turned up the lamp 
in her chilly little room 
and began the weary 
stitching again, she felt 
that in a way it was for 
Miss Balfour, and she 
sewed on uncomplain- 
ingly. 

She had intended to 
write to Marcelle that 
evening in order that her 
sister might have the 
letter on New Year’s day, 
but there would no 
time now. She wrapped 
a shawl around her and 
spread a blanket over her 
feet, but more than once 
she had to stop and warm 
her stiff fingers over the 
lamp. It was long after 
midnight when she fin- 
ished, and she crept into 
bed, her head still throb- 
bing with a dull ache. 

“The last day of the 


be 


; old year!” she said to 
HEART. herself, as she waded 
through a newly fallen 


snow to her work the next morning. “O 
Marcelle, how can I ever hold out ten months 
longer? Nobody in this whole city cares that 
I caught cold sitting up in a room without a 
fire, or that I feel so lonely and bad this minute 
that I can’t keep back the tears.”’ 

It seemed to Cicely that she had never had 
such a wretched morning. The loss of sleep 
the night before left her languid and nervous. 
Her cold seemed to grow worse every moment, 
and madame and the forewoman were both 
unusually cross. She felt ill and feverish when 
she took her seat again after the lunch hour. 

Presently madame came in, looking sharply 
about her, and walked up to Cicely with the 
rosebud silk skirt in her hands. “Here!” she 
said, hurriedly. “Put ze band on zis. Ze 
ozir woman who do zis alway have gone 
home ill. An’ be in one beeg haste, also, for 
ze time have arrive for ze las’ fitting. You 
hear?” 

Cicely took it up, pleased and smiling. 
After all, she was to have a part in making 
the beautiful rose gown that would surely give 
Miss Balfour such pleasure. Her quick needle 
flew in and out, but her thoughts flew still 
faster. 

She had had a gown like that herself once; 
at least it was something like that pattern, 
although the material was nothing but lawn. 
She had worn it first on the day when she was 
fifteen years old, and her mother had surprised 
her by a birthday party. And they had had 
tea out in the old rose-garden, and had pelted 
one another with the great velvety king-roses, 
and she had torn her hand on a thorn. Ah, 
how cruelly it hurt! It was avery present 
pain that made her cry out now, not the 
memory of that old one. 

Some one had overturned a chair just behind 
her, and Cicely’s nervousness made her jump 
forward with a violent start. With that 
sudden movement the sharp needle she held 
was thrust deep into her hand and two great 
drops of blood spurted out. With that sudden 


Just as she was slipping on her jacket to go | movement, also, the silk skirt slipped from her 
home that evening, the forewoman came up to | lap, and she clutched it to save it from touching 


her with a bundle. 


“T am sorry, Cicely,” she | the floor. 


Before she was aware of anything 


said, “but I shall have to ask you to take some | but the sharp pain, before she saw the blood 


work home with you to-night. 


We are so| that the needle had brought to the surface, two 


rushed with all these orders we never can get | great stains blotted the front breadth of the 
through unless every one of you works over- | dainty skirt. 


hours. Miss Shelby’s extra order is just the 





She gave a stifled scream, and grew white 
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and numb. Almost instantly madame saw and | 
heard, and pounced down upon her. “I am 
ruin’!”” she -shrieked, pointing to the stains. | 
“Nozzing will take zem out! Mademoiselle will | 
be so angry I will lose ze trade of her!’ 

The irate woman took Cicely by the shoulders 
and shook her violently, just as Miss Shelby 
and Miss Balfour were announced. They had 
come for the final fitting, expecting to take the 
dress home with them. 

Madame, still wildly indignant, went storming 
in to meet them, and poor Cicely shrank back 
into the corner with her face hidden against the 
wall, Never in her life had she been so utterly 
friendless and alone. 

Miss Balfour’s disappointed exclamation over 
the stained dress reached the girl’s ears. She 
heard madame’s eager suggestions of possible 
remedies, and then Miss Shelby’s cold tones: 

“Now if it had been the bodice, it would not 
have been so bad. It could have been hidden by 
some of the ribbons or lace or flowers; but to 
have it right down the middle of the front 
breadth—that’s too hopeless! There’s nothing 
for it but to make over the skirt and put in a 
whole new breadth. There isn’t time for that, I 
suppose, before this evening.’’ 

Madame looked at the clock and shook her | 
head. “Ze women air rush to ze grave now,” | 
she said. “Zay work half ze night las’ night. | 
Zat is why zis girl say she air so nairvous zat she | 
could not help ze needle stab herself.” 

“T could just sit down and cry, I.am so} 
disappointed!” exclaimed Miss Balfour. “I had 
set my heart on going to the party, and in that 
dress.”’_ 

Cicely’s sobs shook her harder than ever as the | 
words reached her, and her tears started afresh. | 
Miss Shelby’s voice broke in: 

“T am surprised that you would keep such a | 
careless assistant, madame. 
expect to make the loss good to my cousin. 
will ruin your trade to keep 
incompetent employees. It 
would be: better to let the 
woman go.” 

“Tt is a young girl which 
I have jus’ take,” said 
madame, with another 
shrug. “I have feel for her 
because she was an orphan, 
and I take her in ze good- 
ness of my heart. Behold 
how she repay me! Disap- 
point my customers, ruin 
my beesness !”’ 

She was pointing to the 
stains and working herself 
up into a passion again, 
when Miss Balfour inter- 
rupted her: 

“I should like to see the 
girl, madame. Will you 
please call her ?”’ 

“Certainement! Will- 
ingly, madenioiselle! Ze 
plaisure shall be yours for to 
scold ze careless creature.” 

Cicely heard and shiv- 
ered. It had been hard 
enough to bear madame’s 
angry reproaches, but to have the 
added burden of Miss Balfour’s 
displeasure was more than she could 
endure—the displeasure of the only one who 
had smiled on her since she left Marcelle! 
A moment later madame confronted her, and 
Rhoda could hear the girl’s sobs. é 

‘“Oh, I can’t go in! Indeed I can’t, 
madame! It nearly kills me to think I have 
spoiled that lovely dress, and that she cannot 
go to-night after all. I wouldn’t have done 
it for the world, for it was almost like having 
her for my friend. She—she smiled at me— 
the other day !”’ 

Rhoda looked at her cousin wonderingly. 
Could it be some one that she knew, who seemed 
to care so much about her pleasure? 

Then her eyes fell on the shrinking Cicely, 
whom madame was pushing somewhat uncere- | 
moniously into the room. Rhoda saw the little | 
black-gowned figure with the tear-swollen face, 
and suddenly the crimson spots on her evening 
gown held a new significance. 

It flashed through her mind that the very 
life-blood of such girls was being sacrificed for 
her own selfish pleasure. If she had not hurried 
madame so, there would have been no night-work 
for this poor child, no fagged-out nerves for her 
the next day. 

Suddenly Miss Balfour crossed the room and, 
to her cousin’s astonishment, caught Cicely’s cold 
hands in hers. 

“Look up here, you poor little thing,”’ she said, 
kindly. ‘Now don’t cry another tear, or grieve 
another bit about this. It’snomatteratall. Dll 
just get some new stuff to replace the front of 
the skirt, and madame can make it over for me 
next week and send it on East after me. I’ll pay 
for it myself, of course, for I’ll be very glad to 
have the silk that must be ripped out. Mamma 
is making me a silk quilt, and the rosebuds will 
work in beautifully. I shall have it put in, blood- 
spots and all, to remind me that my selfish 
pleasure may often prove a cruel thorn to some- 
body else. I don’t want to go through the world 
leaving scratches behind me.”’ . 

“Why, Rhoda!” gasped Miss Shelby; but 
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with a proud lifting of her head Miss Balfour 
‘went on: 

“I realize it is my own fault in rushing you 
with the work, madame, and the consequences of 


| my Own unreasonableness are not to be laid at 


this gir]’s door. Do you understand, madame? 
Not a cent is to come out of her wages, and you 
are to keep her and be good to her, if you want 
my good-will. I am coming back this way in the 
spring, and this gown is so beautifully made that 
I shall be glad to order my entire summer ward- 
robe from you.” 

“Why, Rhoda Balfour!” exclaimed her cousin 
again, while madame bowed and smiled and 
bowed again. 

As for Cicely, she went back to the workroom 
almost dazed, and tingling with the remembrance 
of Miss Balfour’s friendly tones. It was several 
hours later when she climbed the stairs to her 
little back bedroom to light her coal-oil stove and 
make her toast and tea. Her eyes were still 
swollen from crying, but she had not felt so 
light-hearted for weeks. 

Just inside her door she stumbled over a big 
pasteboard box. There was a note on top, and 
she hurried to light her lamp. “I know that you 
will be glad to hear I am going to the party, after 
all,” she read. “I have found a very pretty 
white dress in my cousin’s wardrobe that fits me 
well enough. As long as you have had such a 
thorny time on my account, it is only fair that 
you should share my roses; so I send them with 
the earnest wish that the coming year may bring 
you no thorn without some rose to cover it, and 
that it may be a very, very happy New Year 
indeed to you. Sincerely your friend, Rhoda 
Balfour.” 

Cicely tore aside the paraffine paper and found 


| six great roses, each with a leafy stem half as long 


as Cicely herself. She caught them up in her 


Of course you will | arms and laid her face against their velvety 
It | 


petals. For a moment, as she stood with closed 


DOWN THE LONG LANE TO THE ROAD. 


eyes drinking in their summer fragrance, she 
could have almost believed she was back in the 
old garden. 

“Marcelle, dear,’’ she murmured, “I can be 
brave now! I can hold out a little longer, for 
she wrote, ‘Sincerely your friend.’ ’’ 

The little room was glorified in Cicely’s eyes 
that night by the flowers she loved best. She ate 
her scant supper as if she were at a festival, sent 
a little letter of thanks that made the tears come 
to Miss Balfour’s handsome eyes, and afterward 
wrote a bright, hopeful letter to Marcelle that 
lifted a burden from the elder sister’s heart. 
Marcelle had been half-afraid that Cicely would 
be growing bitter against all the-world. 

“Think of it, sister !’’ Cicely wrote. “American 
Beauties are a dollar apiece, and I have six! 
There is a music teacher who has the room across 
the hall from mine. She is at home this week 
with a cold on her lungs, and to-morrow when I 
go to work I am going to loan her all my beautiful 
roses. It’s too bad to have them ‘wasting their 
sweetness on the desert air’ all day while I am 
gone. So she shall have them until I come home 
at night.’’ 

Madame Levaney gave no holiday to her 
employees on New Year’s day, but Cicely did 
not care. She left her roses at Miss Waite’s 
door with the announcement that they were hers 
for the day, but that she would have to call for 
them and claim them at night. The oddness of 
the arrangement and the quaint way in which 








Cicely made it won Miss Waite’s heart, and 
when she heard the girl’s step in the hall that 
evening, she opened the door. 

“Come right in!” she called, cordially. “I 
can’t spare the roses until after supper, so you 
will have to come in and eat with me. You’ve 
no idea how much I have enjoyed them!” 

Cicely paused timidly on the threshold. There 
were the gorgeous American Beauties in a tall 
vase in the middle of the table, between some 
softly shaded candles. And there was a bright 
lamp on the open piano, and_a glowing coal fire 
in the grate. The little table was spread for two, 
and a savory smell of oysters stole out from the 
chafing-dish Miss Waite had just uncovered. 

“We'll celebrate the New Year together and 
drink to our friendship in good strong coffee,’’ 
said Miss Waite, lifting the steaming pot from 
the hearth. ‘“‘Draw your chair right up to the 
table, please, while everything is hot.” 

Only one who has been as cold and hungry 
and homesick as Cicely was can know how 
much that evening meant to her, or how the 
cheer and the warmth of it all comforted her 


V.—WHEN I LED 


in May, the long “bay” in the west barn 

was used as the temporary stable for 
the young calves. There were ten of them, tied 
with ropes and neck-straps at the corners and 
along the sides of the bay to keep them apart. 

Weaned or unweaned, they were fed but twice 
a day, and from six o’clock in the morning to six 
at night is a very long time for a young and 
rapidly growing calf to wait between meals. As 
early as four o’clock in the afternoon those calves 
would begin to bawl for their supper; by half 
past five one could hardly make himself heard in 
the barn—unless there chanced to fall a moment’s 
silence, while the hungry little fellows were all 
catching breath to bleat again. Then they would 
all peal forth together on ten different keys. 

How those old bare walls and high beams 
would resound! Blar-r-rt! Blaw-ar-ar-ah- 
ahrt! Blah-ah-aht! Bul-ar-ah-ahrt! There 
were eager little altos, high and importunate 
tenors that rose to the roof and drowned the 

twitter of the happy barn-swallows. 

Addison, Halstead, Theodora and Ellen, 
who had come to the farm some time before 
my arrival, knew all the calves by sight and 
had named them. There were Little Star, 
Phil Sheridan, Black Betty, Kaiser, Nut, 
Little Dagon, Andy Johnson and Babe. I 
do not recollect the others. I have particular 
reason to remember Little Dagon. 

At the time I made the acquaintance of 
this broad-headed Hereford bull calf he was 
five weeks old, and the soft stubs of his horns 
were beginning to show in the curly hair of 
his forehead. His color was dark red, except 
for a milk-white face, two white feet, a white 
tassel on his tail, and a little belt of white 
under his body. Grandfather had unex- 
pectedly sold this calf’s mother, a fine, large, 
line-backed cow, to a friend at the village on 
that very morning. 

It was on the Monday after my arrival 
that I took my first lesson in milking a cow, 
and on the following evening I was given 
a milking-stool of my own and regularly 
assigned to milk “old Lily- Whitefoot.” 
How it made my wrists and hands ache at 
first! She was not an easy milker, and it 
did seem to me that after I had extracted 

about three quarts of milk my hands were getting 
paralyzed. Halstead, who sat milking a few 
yards away, had, meanwhile, been enlivening 
the performance by squirting streams of milk 
at my left ear, till grandfather caught him in the 
act and bade him desist. 

Presently grandfather finished his two cows, 
and went away with his buckets of milk toward 
the house; then Halstead, with a soothing guile 
which I had not yet learned to detect, offered to 
finish milking my cow for me. I was remark- 
ably glad to accept the offer. My untrained 
fingers were aching so painfully that I could 
now hardly draw a drop of milk. My knees, 
too, were tremulous from my efforts to clasp the 
pail between them. 

“Tt made mine ache at first,” said Halstead, 
with comforting sympathy, as he sat down on 
my stool and took my pail between his knees. 
I stood gratefully by, and after a few moments 
Halstead looked up and said, “While I finish 
milking your cow, you run over to the west barn 
and get Little Dagon. He is dreadfully hungry. 
His mother was sold this morning, and we have 
got to teach him to drink his milk to-night.” 

“He had better not try to lead that calf!” 
Addison called out from his stool at a distance. 

“Why not?” Halstead exclaimed. “Oh, he 
can lead him all right. All he has to do is to 
untie the calf’s rope from the staple in the barn 
post. He will come right along himself.” 

It seemed very simple as Halstead put it, and 


Winx I first came to grandfather’s farm, 














lonely little heart. The best of it was that it 
was only a beginning, and there were few nights 
afterward, during that long winter, when the 
warmth and light of Miss Waite’s room was 
not shared for a while, at least, with the little 
seamstress. 

The roses lasted more than a week ; then Miss 
Waite helped Cicely to gather up the petals as 
they fell, and together they packed them away 
in a little rose-jar, according to an old recipe that 
Miss Waite read out of her grandmother’s time- 
yellowed note-book. 

Then Cicely brought Miss Balfour’s note. “I 
want to preserve this, too,” she said, dropping it 
in among the dried rose-leaves. “You told me 
that Rhoda means ‘little rose,’ and that line, 
‘Sincerely your friend,’ was as sweet to me that 
day as the flowers themselves. As long as I live 
I shall think of her as an ‘American Beauty.’ ”’ 

She lifted the little rose-jar for one more whiff 
of its faint, sweet fragrance, and said slowly, as 
she closed it again, ‘““And as long as I live the 
thought of her will help to take the sting out of 
all my thorns.” 


LITTLE DAGON. 


I started off at once. Addison said no more; he 
gave me an odd look as I hastened past him, but 
I hardly noticed it at the time. 

Little Dagon was making the rafters reecho as 
I entered the bay. When he saw me, he jumped 
to the end of his rope and fairly went into the 
air. He had sucked the bow-knot of the rope 
till it was as slippery as if soaped, and when I 
strove to untie it, he grabbed my hands in his 
mouth. With a clatter on the old boards, we 
went out of the hay-bay, pranced across the barn 
floor and out at the great doors. 

No one has ever explained satisfactorily what 
that instinct is which guides young animals 
unerringly back home, or in the direction of 
their kin. Hungry Little Dagon, tied up in the 
barn, could hardly have noted with eyes or ears 
the direction in which his mother had been 
driven away; but as soon as we were out at the 
barn doors, instead of rushing to the other barn, 
where he had hitherto found his mother night 
and morning, the rampant little beast headed 
straight past the house door and down the lane, 
to take the road for the village. 

A heavy man could have held him without 
difficulty. I was in my thirteenth year, and 
may have weighed seventy-five pounds. 1 did 
not have weight enough to stop the calf. In the 
exuberance of his young muscle, he erected his 
tail and made a bolt in the direction instinct bade 
him take. 

My one chance of holding him would have 
been to noose the rope round his nose and seize 
him close by the neck at the start; but this I did 
not understand, and, in fact, I had no time to 
study the problem. I clung to the end of the rope, 
and away we went. I was not leading the calf. 
Little Dagon was leading me. First 1 took one 
long step, and then such strides as I had never 
made before. 

Halstead and Addison had jumped up from 
their milking-stools and come to the barn-yard 
bars. “Hold him! Hold him!’ they shouted. 
“Don’t let him get away !’’ 

Grandfather, too, had now come to the kitchen 
door. “Hold him! Hold that calf!’ he called 
out, and I clung to the knot in the end of the 
rope with determination. 

In a moment Little Dagon was towing me 
down the long lane to the road. The gate 
stood open, and out we went into the highway 
on the jump. There, however, Little Dagon 
pulled up short to smell the road. I tried to 
catch the strap round his neck and turn him 
back, but he seized my arm in his mouth to suck 
it; and being unused to calves, I was a little 
afraid that he would biteme. When I attempted 
to head him about, that eager impulse to find his 
mother again possessed him, and away he ran 
down the long orchard hill. 

I do not now see how I contrived to hold on 
to the rope, but I remember thinking that if I 
let go Addison and Halstead would laugh at me. 
and grandfather would blame me. 

We raced down that long hill for a quarter of 
a mile, my feet seeming hardly to touch the 
ground, and struck a level, sandy stretch at the 
foot of it. The sand felt queer to the calf’s feet, 
and he stopped to smell it. By this time I was 
badly out of breath, but I turned his head home- 
ward and began towing him back. He sulked, 
but took a few steps with me. Then he gave a 
sudden wild prance into the air, headed round 
and started again. I could not hold him, and on 
we went, a long run this time, until we came to 
the bridge over the meadow brook. There the 
planks proved a new wonderment to the calf, 
and he pulled up to smell them. Just then 
there emerged from the alders by the roadside 
Theodora and “Aunt Olive’ Witham, who came 
every spring and fall to help grandmother clean 
house and to do the year’s spinning. Theodora 











had gone to the Corners to meet her, and they 
had come across the meadow. 
“Oh, help me stop him!” I panted. “For 


pity’s sake, catch hold of this rope! He is 
running away with me! I can’t hold him!” 

Theodora edged across the bridge to bear a 
hand; but Aunt Olive knew calves—or thought 
that she did. 

**Boss—boss—boss—boss !”” she crooned to the 
calf, and extending her hand, walked straight 
to his head to get him by the ears. This may 
have been the proper thing to do, but it did not 
work well that time. Little Dagon suddenly 
looked up from his snuffling of the planks, and 
for some reason his young eyes distrusted Aunt 
Olive. 

He bounded aside and began again to run. I 
was clinging fast to the rope, and Aunt Olive 
and I collided. Aunt Olive recoiled—nearly off 
the end of the bridge; I was jerked onward. 
Little Dagon had found out that he could pull 
me, and I might as well have tried to hold a 
locomotive. ‘Theodora ran a few steps after us, 
trying loyally to succor me. Aunt Olive stood 
endeavoring to recover her breath. Ordinarily 
she was energy personified, but for the instant 
she was breathless and stood gasping. 

Beyond the meadow there was a hill, and going 
up that hill I came very near mastering the calf ; 
but after a hard tussle he gained the top in spite 
of me and ran on, over descending ground, where 
the road passed through woodland. We were 
now fully a mile and a half from home. Thus 
far I had held on, but strength and breath were 
about gone. I was panting hard, and crying, 
too, not so much from actual pain as from 
mortification. 

Just then, however, I saw a horse drawing an 
open buggy coming along the road. A well- 
dressed elderly,man was driving alone. I called 
out to him to aid me; if I had known who he 
was, I might have been less unceremonious. 
“Oh, help me stop him!” I cried. ‘Do help me 
stop him! I can’t hold him!’’. 

Theelderly stranger reined his horse half-round 
across the road, and Little Dagon ran full against 
the horse’s fore legs and stopped. The elderly 
gentleman got out quickly. 

“Did the calf run away with you, my son?” 
he asked, smiling at my heated and tearful 
appearance. 
“Yes, sir,” I replied, between pantings. 

“Well, well, you have had a hot run, haven’t 
you?” and he gave me several sympathetic pats 
on the shoulder. “How far have you come, all 
_ 80 fast ?” 

“IT came from Grandpa S.’s,” I replied, as 
steadily as I could, for I was sadly out of 
breath. 

“Your grandfather is Joseph S.?” queried 
the elderly man. 

“Yes, sir,”’ I replied. 
to live.” 

“Ah, yes,” commented my new acquaintance. 
“T used to know your grandpa, and I am on my 
way to call on him. Now let’s see. How shall 
we manage? Do you think that you could sit 
in the back part of my buggy and lead the calf, 
if I were to drive slowly ?” 

“T’m afraid he would pull me out !” I exclaimed. 

“Not if we both hold the rope, I guess,” 
remarked the elderly man, still smiling broadly. 
“T will reach back with one hand and help you 
hold the rope.” 

After much pulling, hauling and manceuvering, 
Little Dagon was brought to the back of the 
wagon. I then sat in the rear, with my feet 
hanging out, and took the line; my new friend 
gave a hand on the rope over the back of the 
seat. The horse started to walk, and Little 
Dagon was drawn after; but the perverse little 
rascal settled back in his strap till his tongue 
hung out. The stranger laughed. 

“It seems that we cannot lead a calf unless 
the calf pleases,” he said. “Can you think of 
any better way, my son?” 

I thought hard, for I was ashamed to put my 


“T have just come there 


new acquaintance to so much trouble and have | 
At last I said, with some | 


nothing to suggest. 
diffidence, that we might tie the calf’s legs with | 
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them to drive fast if they hoped to overtake 
me. Grandfather, on seeing who was helping 
me, exclaimed, “Why, senator, how do you do, 
sir! My calf appears to be making you a great 
deal of trouble.” 

My stranger friend was none other than Lot 
M. Morrill, who had been Governor of Maine 
for three terms in succession, and was now 
United States Senator. Grandfather and he had 


I have inferred since that the object of Governor 
Morrill’s visit on this occasion was in part 
political. At this particular time the senator 
was “looking after his political fences’’—although 
this phrase had not yet come into vogue. 
Grandfather and Senator Morrill immediately 
drove home together, leaving Addison and me to 





ARAH HASKINS used to call her 
garret “the junk-shop,”’ but her hus- 
band always spoke of it as “the 

museum.” This difference of definition 
was explained by the fact that Jonas 
Haskins was a born collector, 
while his wife was a- born 
abolitionist, if such a word 
may be applied to one who 
had long struggled against 
slavery to possessions. 

“T don’t see the good of all 
those things clutterin’ up the 
attic and collectin’ dirt,” she 
used to remark. “In all that 
heap o’ stuff there ain’t one 
useful article, so far as I can see.” 

“There’s lots of things in the world 
that ain’t useful, but we can’t get on 
without ’em just the same,” Jonas would 
answer, with sagely nodding head. But 
this reply was never sufficiently satis- 
factory to silence his wife’s criticisms. 

As a boy Jonas had gone through the 
usual symptoms of the disease of collec- 
ting ; there were drawers full of minerals, 
shelves loaded with stuffed and stuffy 
birds, books of stamps and autographs, 
and. rows of pin-stabbed insects. His 
mother had sighed over the accumu- 
lations of the boy, as his wife later 
complained of the hoardings of the man. 

Instead of developing into a mineralogist or 
an ornithologist, as his early tastes might have 
betokened, Jonas became a haunter of auctions, 
where he would pick up odd pieces of furniture, 
rare bits of china, and any curious relics of the 
past. By profession he was a farmer, by inclina- 
tion a collector, by temperament—alas! something 
of a miser, but in all his different capacities he 
combined good nature and shrewdness. 

On Wednesdays he used to address his wife 
as “Martha,” for after the week’s washing and 
ironing were finished, she became “careful 
and troubled about many things” to an extent 
that boded ill for animate and inanimate objects 
alike. Jonas learned to secrete his particular 
treasures before the weekly “clearing-up day” 
came round. 

The chief joy of the old man’s heart and the 
delight of his eye was an old andiron which had 
somehow got separated from its mate, and led a 
life of single uselessness on the top shelf of the 
Haskins garret. 

It was of curious shape and design—wrought 
iron twisted into all manner of curves and angles, 


been acquaintances for forty years or more; and | a 





the whole surmounted by a sphinx’s head. The 
peculiar pointed head-gear under which the | 
metallic face gazed enigmatically into the future | 
had led Jonas Haskins to give his forsaken | 
andiron the name of “the widow.” 

He had ransacked: the neighborhood in his | 





put the calf in the express wagon and follow | 


more slowly. 

Governor Morrill at this time gave me the 
impression of being a man oppressed by not a 
little anxiety, and inclined to be dissatisfied with 
his career. As distinctly as if it were yesterday 
I recall what he said to me the next morning as 
he was getting into his buggy to drive away. 
“My son,” said he, “don’t be a politician. Be 
farmer like your grandfather. He has had a 
happier life than I have had.” 

As for Little Dagon, I attempted no more 


single-handed encounters with him, but always | enough, an’ there he is! 
secured the assistance of Addison whenever it | there andiron, 
but | indicated what seemed to him the exact duplicate 


was necessary to take him from the barn; 


















eye to such obvious appeals. Like the magnet in 
the song, 

From needles and nails and knives he’d turn, 

For he’d set his heart on a silver churn, 
or a pewter candlestick, or a brass knocker, or 
anything of unusual shape or make that could 
not be found any day in the week at a hardware 
or dry-goods shop. 

Suddenly a light seemed to kindle the pale blue 
eyes that roamed searchingly round the room. 
“At last!” he called out triumphantly. “I knew 
I’d find the widow’s husband if I looked long 
Fetch me down that 
will you?” and with his stick he 


he was soon large enough to run with the other | of the sphinx andiron in his garret at home. - 
cattle, and needed no more leading. 






















**1 KNEW I’D FIND THE WIDOW’S HUSBAND IF I LOOKED 
THERE HE Is!” 


LONG ENOUGH, AN’ 
pullin’ up!” she soliloquized, as with discrimina- | 
ting fingers she selected the least conspicuous of 
Jonas’s treasures. 

“This rubbish sale is just what I’ve been 
waitin’ for to get rid 0’ some o’ these antiques 
an’ horribles. I guess I can do a little collectin’ 
myself that Jonas will never notice,” and she 
crowned the miscellaneous pile she had gathered 
together with the precious andiron. To do her 
justice, she did not realize the extent of her 
husband’s devotion to the curious piece of metal 
work. 

As Jonas had driven off in the tip-cart, she 
had to be content with the wheelbarrow. She 


filled it to overflowing, chuckling the while at’ 


the picture she would present trundling the 
unwieldy load through country lanes and village 
streets. 

“T don’t care what folks say,” she reassured 
herself. ‘“It’ll do ’em good to have somethin’ to 
talk about. Anyway, it’s for a charity—though 
I guess most o’ the trash I’m cartin’ away is 


the rope and put him in the rear of the wagon, | endeavors to unearth the missing mate, but in | more blessed to give than to receive.” 


while I walked behind. 

“That appears to be a practical suggestion,” 
the stranger remarked. “Do you think you can | 
tie his legs ?”’ 

I answered that I believed I could if I had the | 
calf on the ground. “Well, sir,” said he, with | 
a whimsical glance at me, “I think I can capsize 
the calf and hold him down, if you will agree to | 
tie his legs within a reasonable time.” 

I said I would try; and while I held the rope 
he alighted, seized the calf suddenly by the legs, 
and threw it down on its side. Little Dagon 
struggled pluckily, but my new ally held fast 
and called on me to do my part. After some 
hard picking at the knot, I untied the rope from 
the neck-strap, and then tied the calf’s legs into 
a bunch. 

“Pretty well done, my son, pretty well done,” 
was the encouraging comment of my friend. 
“Now I will take him by the head while you 
seize him by the tail, and we will hoist him into 
the wagon.” 

But before we could do so we heard a sudden 
rattle of wheels close at hand, and glancing 
around, I saw grandfather and Addison with 
old Sol in the express wagon. They 
harnessed the horse and given chase; Theodora 
and Aunt Olive, whom they met, had adjured 


had | armed with a hoe, she betook herself to the 


| vain. He had once picked up the single andiron | 

with a lot of miscellaneous trash and treasure in | 
an old curiosity-shop, and had announced publicly | 
| that he would give twenty dollars to any one who | 
would supply its lost fireside companion. 

This lavishness was especially noteworthy 
| because, although he was reputed to have a 
neat little fortune, no public charities or private 
individuals had ever been known to profit by his 
prosperity. 

One day it was announced that there was to be 
arummage sale in the town hall, for the benefit 
of the Midvale Orphans’ Home, and Jonas and 
Sarah Haskins exulted in secret at the prospect. 

“Here’s my chance to pick up something new !” 
chuckled one. 

“At last I can get rid of some of the old| 
things!” rejoiced the other. 

The day before the sale was Wednesday—an 
ominous fact if Jonas had only remembered it, but 
for once he forgot his weekly greeting of “Good 
morning, Martha ;” his mind being full of plans 
for an onslaught against an army of weeds in the 
potato patch. 

When Sarah saw him off for the battle-field, 





attic. “Talk about weedin’! I guess it ain’t 








necessary to go outside o’ this house to do some 


With this benediction to her spoils, she gave 
her head a toss to express contempt of public 


| opinion, and with some swaying of the load, as if 


it were the cargo of an overfreighted boat, she 


| pushed the squeaking vehicle over the rough 


roads to the town hall. 

The next morning at breakfast Jonas an- 
nounced his intention of looking in at the sale. 
“Shouldn’t wonder if I picked up somethin’ 
pretty fair,” he said. “Doin’ business with 


folks in this town is like tradin’ with Indians. | 


They’d give you old mahogany chairs for a string | 


| 


o’ glass beads. They weed out pewter porringers | 
and spinnin’-wheels as if they was sorrel in a} 


hay-field, when any baby could tell ’em that 
spinnin’-wheels is as scarce as hens’ teeth.” 
About noon Jonas took a fat little roll of bills 


out of his improvised bank and started for the | hastily scrawled words. 


rummage sale. 


The saleswoman, knowing nothing of the 
source of her supplies, reached for the long-coveted 
treasure and put it into Jonas’s clutching hands. 
He looked into the unresponsive countenance of 
the iron sphinx, and passed his fingers over it 
with clumsy tenderness. 

“T reckon you’re the widow’s husband that 
she’s been waitin’ for nigh on to twenty years,” 
he remarked, laconically. “I’m pleased to make 
your acquaintance.” 

After this discovery Jonas was too much 
excited to search for further plunder; conse- 
quently the rest of his own recent possessions, 
which were scattered about in various corners, 
escaped his notice. With a magnanimity 
inspired by the “widow” rather than 
the orphan, Jonas put a reluctant but 
determined hand into his pocket. He 
handed four crisp bills to the bewildered 
woman. “I’ve always said 
that I’d give twenty dollars 
for the widow’s mate, an’ 
I’m goin’ to do it,” he said, 
with decision. 

“Why, that old andiron’s 
marked only fifty cents, and 
it isn’t worth that!’ expos- 
tulated the saleswoman. 

“That don’t matter to me. 
I promised to give twenty 
dollars,” he persisted, “so 
here you be.” 

Sarah Haskins was sitting 


trepidation, for her hus- 
band’s return. It was 
scarcely possible that his 


eagle eye should not have 
fallen on some of his own 
property at the sale, and 
she was trying to frame an 
explanation of its presence 
there when the door slammed 
and Jonas stood in the room. 
But instead of showing re- 
proach, his face shone with 
good nature and delight, a 
fact that seemed the more 
incomprehensible when his 
wife saw, huddled under 
his arm, his own treasured 
amiiron. 

“Well, I guess I’ve rammaged to some purpose 
this time,” he said, chuckling. ‘‘Here’s the mate 
to my widow up-stairs that I’ve been lookin’ for 
for the last twenty years!” 

He set it down on the table and turned to go 
out of the room. “O Jonas!” his wife gasped, 
and could say no more. The words of explanation 
would not come out of her dry and trembling lips. 

“T’m just goin’ up to the museum to get the 
widow !”’ he sang out, cheerfully. 

“Oh dear, oh dear, he’ll never forgive me! 
wailed Sarah. “Oh, I’ll never, never touch his 
old things again if he only won’t be terrible mad 
when he finds out !’’ 

She heard his slow tread going up, up; then 
followed the distant shuffling steps of one who 
sought for something. 

Sarah Haskins winked fast and rocked her 
chair violently. “I think I'll go down-street and 
see how the sale is goin’,” she announced to 
herself, as if she were explaining her conduct toa 
third person. ‘“I’ll just leave a line for Jonas.” 

She went hastily to the table drawer and took 
out a scrap of paper anda pencil. With nervous 
fingers she wrote, still conscious of overhead 
gropings : 

“Q Jonas, I didn’t know you cared so much 

about the widow, and I gave her to the rubbish 
sale, and you’ve gone and bought her back, and 
oh, I hope you didn’t give much for her !’”’ 

She placed this message conspicuously on the 
table, then snatched her bonnet and shaw! from 
a neighboring hook and disappeared. 

About ten minutes later, when Jonas slowly 
plodded down-stairs and found the sitting-room 
empty, his mystified face took on a still deeper 
look of wonder. “What ails all the women- 
folks?” he queried. “The widow’s disappeared, 


hid 


|} and now my wife’s gone.” 


His eyes fell on the bit of paper with the 
His head felt giddy and 
confused from stooping to look under things, 


It was the first time this method of conjuring | and he seemed unable to control his thoughts. 
money out of people’s pockets had been tried in| While he was searching for his spectacles his 
the neighborhood, and Jonas was bewildered by | 
the chaotic scene to which the respectable old | in which a wife had decided that she couldn’t 


town hall had lent itself. 


memory jumped back to a story he had once read 


stand her husband’s peculiarities any longer, 


Second-hand clothing, broken-down furniture, | and had disappeared, leaving a written message 
clumsy kitchen utensils and delicate trinkets | saying that if he wished to find her she was at 
jostled one another in their efforts to attract the | the bottom of the nearest pond. 


undecided purchaser. 


But Jonas turned a blind | 


The absurd thought flashed across his confused 


at home, waiting, with some _ 


casa 
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brain that Sarah might have adopted the same 
melodramatic means of escape. His knees began 
to tremble as he sank helplessly into a chair. 
Then he read the message, and as its meaning 
penetrated his slow comprehension, his sense of 
relief united with his sense of humor to make him 
laugh as he had not laughed for years. 

“That’s a good ’un!” he cried. “That’s a good 
joke on me! Half a dollar was too much for 
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you, was it?” he continued, reaching ‘out for the 
andiron. “Now look here, don’t you ever tell 
Sarah Haskins how much I paid to get you 
back.” Then his voice dropped from its tone of 
command to one of half-humorous confession. 
“IT was kind o’ ’fraid,” he said, “that that written 
message might be to tell me I was a widower, 
instead of which’’—and he laughed again—* ’twas 
only totell me that you was the widow!” 
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HE opening of the new century 

naturally suggests a retrospec- 
tion in all branches of science, and 
a comparison of things as we find 
them to-day with what they were a 
hundred years ago. I shall, while 
touching on the general improve- 
ment in war-ship construction, con- 
fine myself rather to what has been 
done to make our ships more 
attractive to the people who have to man them. 
To do so, it is necessary that I should tell you 
what many of you probably know, that in the days 
when the Constitution was the embodiment of 
all that was considered stanch, powerful and 
picturesque in naval architecture, the comforts 
enjoyed in the ships commanded by such men as 
Hull, Porter, Bainbridge and Lawrence were few 
‘indeed for the officers, and correspondingly less 
for the men. 

Steam, that powerful agent which has worked 
such “a revolution in the method of propulsion, 
had not been thought of for use in war-ships. 
All operations were performed by manual power, 
and the extended voyages, made under sail and 
necessarily of long duration, entailed what nowa- 
days would be looked upon as great hardships 
by both officers and men. Corned beef, or “salt | 
horse” as it is still called by the men, and salt | 
pork were the only meats carried, and to these 
were added salt fish, flour, rice, potatoes, beans 
and peas. “Hardtack,” of course, formed the 
principal bread supply, and tea and coffee the 
beverages. Such was the menu at sea. 

In port fresh beef took the place of salt horse ; 
and this, with such vegetables as could be obtained, 
was served two or three times a week. This was 
the ration supplied the men, for the officers, as 
now, provided for themselves; but we can well 








imagine that, at sea, their fare was not materially 
better than the men’s, as other food could 
not be carried. 

A short quotation from the writings of 
a distinguished officer who served about 
forty years later will show that matters had 
not improved much during that period. 
He was a midshipman at the time, and the 
vessel in which he was serving was on a 
voyage from Norfolk to Vera Cruz. He 
says: 

“Our hard bread was much infested with 
weevils and other bugs, but by rebaking 
until crisp it could be eaten by hungry men 
without repugnance. The salt beef was 
often tough and indigestible, the rice badly 
cooked, and the salt pork and bean soup 
the only delicacy we had, unless a culti- 
vated taste made ‘duff’ acceptable.” 


**Soup and Bully.’’ 


OW, thanks to the wonderful! advance 
that has been made in preserving food 
of all kinds, the navy ration issued to our 
men is justly regarded as the best, as it is 
the most varied in character, in any naval 
service. “Salt horse” and salt pork are still 
retained, and are properly considered the 
mainstay of the meat supply at sea; for 
while canned meats are issued and are 
enjoyed by the men for a time, they are 
always glad when salt-horse day comes 
round, 

Chief among the canned meats is roast 
beef, familiarly known as “soup and 
bully,” perhaps from the fact, if it be a 
fact, that the first of it that was supplied 
bore the label, Soupe de Bouillon. This 


is the much-maligned army roast beef, of which the | 
navy is, and for years has been, a large consumer. 
Then come corned beef, chicken and mutton; | 


tomatoes, peas, beans, flour, rice, milk, coffee, tea 


ishing articles. Hardtack is still 
issued, but it is, of course, of better 
quality, and is known as bread; 
but except on long voyages the 
allowance is seldom drawn by the 
men. The officers provide for their 
mess in as great variety as their 
pockets and their tastes suggest. 
While such great improvement 
has been made in the quality of the 
men’s food, advance has also been made in its 
preparation. The mess arrangements for the 
men have also improved to as great a degree as 
is possible when the number of men and the space 
are considered. 


How the Mess is Served. 


ACH mess of about twelve men has its caterer, 
who is one of its number, and is supposed to 
have a general supervision over the mess cook 
and the food, and to whom each member pays 
monthly a small sum of money to be expended 
for delicacies. Then, in each mess of twelve men, 
three rations are “commuted” every month. That 
is, the money value of the ration is paid by the 
government to the caterer of the mess, and the 
number of ship’s rations issued to that mess 
reduced accordingly. : 

As the value of the daily ration is thirty cents, 
there is thus about twenty-seven dollars available 
for use by the caterer every month. In some 
cases the chief petty officers are permitted to 
commute all their rations, and thus to regulate 
their mess on the same lines as the commissioned 
officers do theirs. 

We are told that in the early days of the navy 
the men ate from “large platforms placed on casks 
or suspended from the deck above,” and that 
when eating they sat on benches. We are not 
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AT MESS. 


told how long this arrangement continued, but it 
was probably short-lived, for the “mess-cloth” 
was the recognized table for more than half a 
century; that is, a large piece of painted canvas— 


and cocoa, and many other palatable and nour- | a tarpaulin—was spread upon the deck for each 


mess, and upon it were placed the food for that 
mess, and each man’s mess utensils, consisting 
generally of a tin cup, a pan, a knife and fork and 
aspoon. When the mess call was sounded by the 
boatswain’s mates blowing peculiarly shrill notes 
on their pipes, each man repaired to his own mess- 
cloth, took his place and helped himself to food. 
Now we are returning to much the arrangement 


-| just described: the table, one for each mess, has 


rope slings at the ends by 
means of which it is sus- 
pended from hammock 
hooks fastened to the 
beams overhead; the 
benches have hinged legs, 
so that when not in use 
they can be thrown down, 
thus taking up the space 
of but two thicknesses of 
plank. When the meal is 
over the benches are laid 
on top of the tables, and 
the whole then stowed 
overhead between the 
beams. Agate-ware has 
almost entirely sup- 
planted tinware for mess 
utensils. 

Little or no change has 
been made in the sleeping 
accommodations for the 
men; they sleep now as 
they did a hundred years 
ago, in hammocks, which 
are stowed in the “net- 
tings” or the bulwarks of 
the ship during the day- 
time, and at night are 
swung from hooks fast- 
ened to the beams. 
*There are many good rea- 
sons for this arrangement. 
In the first place, there 
would not be room enough 
‘on board ship to berth the 
crew in any other manner. Secondly, they can 
sleep well in a hammock at sea, whereas sleeping 
in a berth, or “bunk,” as it is called in the navy, 
is not always an easy thing to do, especially if 
there is much sea on. Then, as I stated when 
speaking of the messing arrangements, it is neces- 
sary for the proper con- 
duct of the military duties 
of the ship that the space 
where hammocks are 
swung at night be free of 
obstructions during the 
daytime. Lastly, the plan 
contributes to the main- 
tenance of cleanliness and 
good ventilation. 

Although I have said 
that the men sleep as they 
did a hundred years ago, 
an exception must be 
made in the case of the 
chief petty officers, for 
whom, in all the large 
ships, folding bunks or 
Pullman berths are pro- 
vided. With the officers, 
as with the men, the ar- 
rangements are practi- 
cally the same as they 
have always been, the 
improvements being such 
as have naturally followed 
new methods of construc- 
tion. 

There is probably no 
one thing that has con- 
tributed more to general comfort on board ship 
than the introduction of fresh-water distillers, 
which of course did not make their appearance 
until some time after the introduction of steam. 


How Much Depends on Fresh Water. 


P to that time the supply of fresh water for 
drinking and cooking was taken on board in 
casks, and its preservation looked after with the 
greatest solicitude, for upon its mainte- 
nance in a state of purity depended the 

very existence of every soul on board. 

Under such circumstances it can be 
readily understood that fresh water was 
not used for bathing or for washing cloth- 
ing, and that the quantity apportioned to 
officers and men was always kept at the 
lowest limit. So carefully was the expend- 
iture of water looked after that the 
captain was required to note in the log the 
number of gallons expended each day and 
the number of gallons remaining on hand, 
a custom that is still followed. 

When such care was exercised, we can 
well imagine to what desperate ends the 
dauntless Hull in the Constitution was 
reduced during the memorable chase of 
that gallant ship by the British fleet in 
1812, when he ordered that twenty-two 
hundred and thirty-five gallons of water be 
pumped overboard, in order to lighten the 
ship. The water taken on board was often 
anything but wholesome, and it is small 
wonder that disease was rampant in the 
early ships. 

The use of steam happily changed all 
this, although for many years after the 
close of the Civil War water was not 
generally distilled in vessels of the navy 
except on long voyages. Later on medical 
statistics showed that, in ships where 
distilled water only was used, there was 
almost an entire freedom from dysentery 
and enteric fevers, while these disorders 
were more or less common in vessels that 
used water purchased in different ports. 
Gradually the practice of distilling water 

for drinking purposes became general, and now 
shore water is seldom purchased, the distilling 
plants of our ships being ample for all demands, 
the latest specifications calling for a capacity of 
ten thousand gallons a day. 
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The process of distilling sea-water consists in 
evaporating it into steam and then condensing 
the steam in a “still” or distiller, which is essen- 
tially a coil of pipe through which steam is passed 
and around which cool sea-water circulates for 
the purpose of condensing the steam. When thus 
made, the water, although wholesome, has a flat 
taste, and to make it more palatable, air is mixed 
with the steam as it goes to the distiller, and thus 
is produced what is known as aerated water. 

While the liberal allowance of distilling plant 
on our newer ships gives to everybody all the 
fresh water he wants for cooking and drinking, a 
limit is put on the quantity served out for bathing 
and washing purposes. The regulations, however, 
provide that a certain amount of fresh water shall 
be served out to the men on the evening of the 
day preceding that on which clothes are to be 
washed. Further, the specifications for the latest 
ships provide a laundry capable of doing at one 
time the washing for seventy-five men, and it is 
believed that this innovation will prove a great 
convenience to the men. 


The Luxury of Bath-Rooms. 


® LOSELY allied to this subject of fresh water 

supply are the facilities that have been intro- 
duced for bathing. In the olden days, the only 
means a man had was to use a bucket and salt 
water, of course. Now bath-rooms are provided 
where he may have a hot or a cold shower, and 
where there is always an abundant supply of water. 
Although the majority will probably cling to the 
bucket for the morning “wash,” the bath-room as 
an institution is well received and well patronized, 
for Jack is generally a clean man, and where there 
is an inclination to be otherwise, the officers see to 
it that he does not neglect to give proper attention 
to bathing. Especially is the bath-room a comfort 
to the firemen and coal-passers. 

Another comfort unknown in the days of sailing- 
ships, and for which, like all the others, we are 
indebted to the introduction of steam, is the 
method of heating, which is, in all essential 
particulars, identical with any system of steam- 
heating that may be found on shere. Before the 
advent of steam, a shot heated red-hot at the 
galley and deposited in a bucket of sand was 
the generally recognized method of heating, 
although stoves were used to a limited extent in 
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the officers’ quarters. I believe that no other 
nation gives so much attention to this subject 
as we do, and the result is that our ships are 
comfortable in winter even in the coldest climates. 

Probably the one thing next in order that has 
contributed most to the comfort and contentment 
of officers and men is the electric light, which of 
course is a thing of comparatively recent intro- 
duction. To understand how much this has added 
to the general comfort, it is only necessary to 
state that in the days of our first frigates “tallow 
dips” alone supplied the light, that the fixed lights 
in the ship were few and naturally of little 
brillianey, and that in consequence work of any 
kind by the men for themselves after dark was 
not to be thought of, and that the little reading 
done by officers was on a very limited scale. The 
allowance of candles was limited to seven a week ; 
if a man wanted a good light he had to use several 
candles at once, and thus his supply would soon 
be exhausted. 


What the Electric Light Has Done. 


OW, besides the fixed electric lights in the 
men’s quarters, in the ward-room and the 
junior officers’ quarters, or “steerage,” as the latter 
was long called, there are a number of others in 
the men’s quarters and one in every officer’s room. 
The comfort of these can be thoroughly appre- 
ciated only by those officers of the ‘“‘old navy” who 
have passed through the “tallow dip” experience. 
Up to a certain hour at night the men’s quarters 
are well lighted, and it is not an unusual sight to 
see many of them sitting around a light reading, 
writing, sewing, or playing checkers or back- 
gammon, which seem to be their favorite games. 

While the electric light thus ministers to their 
comfort after working hours, it is none the less a 
boon to those who have to work during the day 
beneath the decks, in compartments that have 
little or no natural light. Especially is this true 
of the firemen and other men of the engineer’s 
force, who frequently have to go into boilers and 
other close places to clean them. 

But with all this advance in lighting, the candle 
still finds a place on board ship. Having lost its 
proud place as a lighting agent, it now does duty 
as a detective of impure air. The regulations 
make the use of the candle obligatory in testing 
the air in double bottoms and in boilers before 
men are sent into them to work. 

In the old days of candles and oil lamps it 














was necessary, when work was to be done which 
required a light, to obtain permission of the 
_aptain touse one. Then the light was, if possible, 
nelosed in a lantern; but where it had to be open 
oy “naked,” the greatest precautions were taken 

, see that damage did not follow its use. Now, 
-hanks to the adaptability of electric power, lights 
are turned on in the most remote parts of the 
ship with absolute confidence in their safety. In 
the men’s quarters all except the fixed lights 
‘vhich are necessary in making the night inspec- 
tions are extinguished at eight o’clock; those in 
the steerage at nine, and those in the ward-room 
at ten, although in the latter two places it is 
customary for the captain to grant an extension of 
one hour for lights in officers’ rooms. 


‘¢Wind-Sails’’ and Modern Ventilation. 


N the early days of the navy there was proba- 
bly no cause that contributed more to sickness 
than bad ventilation. One wiiter says that at the 
time of the American Revolution “the sanitary 
condition of war-ships, in spite of the reduction 
made in the number of the crew, was very 
imperfect. In fact, the greatest danger on an 
extended voyage was not so much the perils of the 
sea or attacks from the enemy, as scurvy, small- 
pox and other diseases.” 

This condition of course improved gradually, 
but it was not until late in the century that this 
government fully recognized—and it was the first 
to do so—the necessity and the importance of pro- 
viding artificial ventilation. Up to that time, 
aside from the air supplied through hatches, 
the only air that found its way below was that 
supplied by “wind-sails,” those long canvas 
pipes, with “ears” to direct the wind below, 
which are sometimes seen even now. 

Nowadays every ship of any size has an elab- 
orate system of mechanical ventilation, by 
means of which fans, operated by small steam- 
engines or electric motors, force a continuous 
supply of fresh air into the living apartments 
and exhaust a like quantity of impure air. 
Ventilating ducts extend throughout the ship, 
having outlets in all the principal compart- 
ments, storerooms, cabins and officers’ state- 
rooms; these outlets are. provided with a 
sliding cover or louver, by means of which 
the supply can be regulated by the individual 
to suit his fancy. 

Without such a system it would be almost 
impossible to live with any degree of comfort 
on board a modern ship in the tropics, for 
the heat given off by radiation from the 
boilers, steam-pipes and engines raises the 
temperature of the ship to such a degree that 
it could not be cooled off by natural means. 
Portable electric fans are supplied for ven- 
tilating such parts of the ship as cannot be 
conveniently reached by the air-ducts, and 
for improving the quality of the air in the 
double bottoms and other confined spaces. 

Another thing that has added to the comfort 
of the officers and men, and especially to the 
comfort of the sick, has been the introduction 
of the ice-machine. 

All the large ships, and some of the small 
ones, are provided with this apparatus, in 
conjunction with which is a cold room for the 
stowage of fresh meats. In our ships air is 
used as the cooling agent, there being objec- 
tion to the use of ammonia on account of the fumes 
due to leakage around the machine. 

The principle on which the air-machine works 
may be familiar to some of the readers of this 
periodical, but as others may not understand just 
how air can be used for the purpose, I will state 
that it is a well-known physical law that when air 
is compressed it is heated, and that when it 
expands it loses heat, or as we say, it is cooled; 
and this condition is turned to practical advantage 
in the ice-machine. 

The air is first compressed, and while under 
pressure it is cooled by passing through a coil of 
pipe around which a current of sea-water flows, 
in a manner similar to the distiller; this operation 
cools the air without reducing its pressure; the 
cooled air is then expanded, and in doing so loses 
heat. This air is then returned to the machine, 
and goes through the same process a number of 
times ‘before it is cooled sufficiently to freeze 
anything. 


How the Ship Keeps Cool. 


UT the air is not used directly as the freezing 

agent, for in order to obtain the required 

results it is necessary to use a freezing mixture, 
just as in freezing cream. 

For this reason the cold air from the machine 
is passed in pipes through a freezing mixture of 
brine, in which are immersed small tanks con- 
taining the water to be frozen. From the ice- 
tank it goes to the cold room, where it passes 
through pipes arranged along the sides of the 
room, after which it goes to the “scuttle butt,” 
which is a cask containing drinking water for the 
men. It then returns to the machine again to 
repeat the operation. 

The quantity of ice that is made is rather 
limited,—about two hundred pounds a day, made 
in two “crops” of one hundred pounds each,— 
but the water in the scuttle butt is always kept at 
such a low temperature that nobody feels the 
need of ice. 

The recent war with Spain witnessed the intro- 
duction of a feature that has added greatly to 
the comfort of officers and men, and that was the 
sending of a supply ship laden with fresh meat 
and other supplies to Admiral Sampson’s fleet 
blockading at Santiago and along the Cuban coast; 
in consequence, those faithful watchers lived as 
well as could be expected under the conditions of 
war. 

For Admiral Dewey’s fleet at Manila we pur- 
chased a “refrigerator ship’ which made, and 
still makes, periodical trips to Australia, where she 
fills up with fresh meat and takes it to Manila for 
issue to the fleet in Philippine waters. 

These are some of the noticeable comforts that 
the century just passed gave us. There are many 
others of less importance, all tending to lighten 




















Jack’s work, to make his life on board ship more 
agreeable, and to give more time for drills and the 
various duties which a modern navy exacts of its 
men. 

If Jack is sick he is sent to the “sick-bay,” 
which is the ship’s hospital, and is excused from 
all work; if ill, he is put to bed, either in his 
hammock or in a swinging cot, he has a nurse to 
look out carefully for his wants, and is put on a 
special diet. 

Attached to the sick-bay is the dispensary, or 
apothecary shop, where a stock of medicines and 
surgical appliances is kept under the immedi- 
ate care of the apothecary, who is a registered 
pharmacist. 

A well-appointed bath-room with hot and cold | 
water service completes the hospital equipment, | 
the whole of which is in charge of the surgeon of 
the ship. 

If Jack’s illness is mild, or if he has been injured 
so that he cannot perform his duties, no restraint 
is placed on his reading. The ship’s library is 
well stocked with books of fiction and travel, and 
is open for the men to draw books once or twice a 
week. 


The Barber’s Chair. 


PACE on board ship is too valuable to permit 
any allotment for a “tonsorial parlor,” but a 
place is assigned for the barber’s chair, and here, 
for a small monthly sum, the amount of which is 





regulated by the captain, the barber, an enlisted 





1 LEANED OVER A LITTLE FARTHER; THE EARTH 
CRUMBLED UNDER ME. 


man, shaves Jack twice a week and cuts his hair 
once a month. 

Each flag-ship has a band which plays for half 
an hour every morning, beginning at eight o’clock, 
when the national ensign is hoisted, and for an 
hour every evening, beginning at the time of the 
officers’ dinner, which is usually six o’clock. 
During the latter hour the decks are alive with 
dancers if the selections are such as to admit of 
dancing. 

The flag-ship also carries a printer, whose duty 
it is to print the squadron orders and circulars, 
and such other matter as the admiral considers 
necessary. Such ships frequently print a paper, 
which is edited and published by the men, and 
which is the recognized rep y for all ship’s 
jokes. : 

Although there is not a rating of tailor in the 
navy, it has been said that every sailor is a tailor, 
and this is practically true of those who have 
served two or three enlistments. Still, in all ships 
there are generally some men who sew especially 
well, and who are skilful in the art of making 
sailors’ clothes; and these men are always busy 
after working hours. 

Jack has recognized the value of the sewing- 
machine as a labor-saving appliance, and it is 
not an unusual sight to see as many as half a 
dozen of them in a ship. These machines are of 
the hand variety, and are the property of the 
men who operate them. The price charged for 
making clothes is a private matter that is regu- 
lated by the men themselves, but as there is 
considerable competition for the work, we may 
reasonably believe that the charges are not 
excessive. 

It must not be inferred from the foregoing that 
Jack’s life on board ship is one entirely of ease. 
Good, hard work is required, and he is trained to 
prompt and efficient duty and special exertion 
when emergencies occur. 

Necessarily, a life on shipboard under strict 
rules or discipline is more confined than that of 
the ordinary working man on shore, except so far 
as the latter’s limited hours of labor are concerned. 

Jack is also subject to punishments for infrac- 
tions of discipline, such as deprivation of leave to 
go on shore, sometimes a loss of wages for a 
definite time, and, in severe cases, confinement. 





The Time of Danger. 


OR the most part his labor is not heavy, unless 
in the case of the fireman and the coal-passer, 
whose duty takes them into the bowels of the ship 
and exposes them to great heat, and to very hard 
work in lifting and shoveling coal and attending the 
fires. They perform, however, only eight hours’ 
work during the day, in periods of four hours each, 
with an interval of eight hours between. 





In bad weather and storms comes*the element 


of increased danger. Boats are sometimes lost, 
and now and then a man goes overboard; some of 
the most gallant exploits of the navy have been in 
rescues in such cases. Everything in the way of 
life-preservers and life-saving apparatus is pro- 
vided on board ship. 

It is a life at once of long periods of ease and 
oecasions of hardship. Perhaps, after all, the 
hardest thing to endure is the long hours of 





HILE on a railway journey between 

Springfield and Boston a few months 
ago I shared my seat with a quiet, well- 
dressed man of middle age. Some trivial 
circumstance engaged us in conversation, 
and I learned that my fellow passenger 
was an assistant superintendent in a 
Maine pulp-mill. 

On his watch-chain hung a wooden charm, a 
dog’s head, carved with such grotesque and 
peculiar ugliness that I had difficulty in keeping 
my eyes away from it. Whenever he looked out 
of the window my glance returned to the charm. 
At last I could restrain my curiosity no longer, 

and with an apology made some comment on 
the strangeness of the ornament. He took my 
inquisitiveness in good part, and was kind 
enough to tell me the story of the charm. 

“Yes,” he said, “it’s a queer-looking piece of 
wood. It was carved for me twenty years ago 
by a friend who had a knack for that kind 
of work. It’s the only thing I have to remem- 
ber him by, and so I think a good deal of it. 
But I’ve another strong reason for recalling 
the birch snag he whittled it from, and it may 
interest you to hear it. 

“When I was between twenty-five and thirty 
years old I was at work in a mill on the Ken- 
nebec River. My regular position was that of 
foreman of one of the departments, but as I 
was very handy with tools, I often did odd 
jobs to accommodate the superintendent. 

“One August morning there was trouble 
with the wooden grate that kept drift stuff 
from getting into the penstock, which is, as 
you know, the great tube of iron or banded 
plank conveying the water from the mill-race 
to the wheel. In the last high water a log had 
broken one of the upper spruce bars. 

“The mill was running overtime to fill extra 
orders, and the company did not wish to close 
it for half a day unless it was absolutely 
necessary. So I was asked to repair the 
damage without shutting the gate at the head 
of the race. I looked at the break, and saw 
that it would be no very difficult task to patch 
it while the water was on, provided the grate 
were swung back against the side of the 
conduit. So I sent for my tools and went to 
work. 

“It was a drowsy midsummer morning. 
Dragon-flies and swallows were darting over 
the surface of the river, and from the stubble- 
fields on each side came the shrill rasping 

sound of the grasshopper. In the street above 
a group of little girls were laughing and playing. 
Several hundred feet up the river, under a 
grove of leaning willows, was a swimming-hole, 
where a half<iozen boys were disporting them- 
selves. 

“If I had not been interrupted three or four 
times by messengers from my department in the 
mill, I should have finished the job in less than an 
hour. As it was, it was almost noon before the 
break was repaired to my satisfaction. The hot 
sun beat down on my head as I worked away at 
the grating; below, the smooth, brown water ran 
steadily into the flume. 

“With my back to the race, I was putting a few 
final touches on my work close to the water, when 
something happened that for a minute frightened 
me horribly. There came a sharp clutch at my 
sleeve. 

“I whirled round in surprise, and saw something 
like a lean brown arm rising from the water! I 
shook it off, and another arm rose slowly and 
deliberately and seemed to make a mechanical 
effort to grasp me, while the first as slowly sank 
out of sight. 

“They were the long roots of a water-soaked 
stump that had lain for months, perhaps years, 
on the river-bottom, and had now been swept by 
the current to the head of the flume. It was 
against just such unwelcome visitors as this that 
the grate was designed to be a barrier. 

“Now appeared a huge octopus-like body, 
revolving gradually in the flood. It hung for a 
moment at the opening of the penstock, and then 
disappeared down the dark cavity, its roots 
scraping against the sides and top as it rolled 
over. 

“TI snatched a boat-hook that lay on the embank- 
ment and made an effort to fix its steel tooth in 
the slimy stump. For a moment I thought I had 
succeeded. I leaned over a little farther; the 
earth crumbled under me, and I fell head fore- 
most into the race! 

“As I fell I caught with my hands at the lower 
part of the grating. My weight swung it out into 


the current, which immediately whirled it to; and | 


there I hung, my body tailing off into the penstock, 
dragged down by the clutch of the waiter. 

“My position was a terrible one. I was holding 
on merely by the tips of my fingers, which were 
hooked round one of the wooden bars. The current 
lashed my body from one side of the pipe to the 
other. If I loosed my grip in the slightest I should 
be swept to death. Below me was the thousand 
feet of steel tube, through which an irresistible 
torrent was shooting; and at its end was the great 
wheel, revolving with the swiftness of light, and 
ready to lacerate and mangle whatever might be 
hurled against it. 

“The penstock was perfectly straight, and about 
eight feet in diameter. For the first hundred 

















leisure, for which, however, all possible provision 
is made in the way of books and proper diversion, 
and to which a chaplain is expected to contribute 
his good help and influence. The spirit existing 
between the officers and men is far better than it 
was ever before, and a good sailor is sure to feel 
the appreciation and regard of his officers, and to 
find his path made as easy as the discipline of the 
ship will permit. 
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yards a gradually decreasing portion of 
its top was above ground. Just where it 
disappeared beneath the earth was an 
open manhole, covered by a heavy wire 
screen. For the remainder of its length 
it was buried at an increasing depth 
beneath the surface, till it passed through 
the foundation wall of the mill and came 
out in the lowest basement, to pour its flood into 
the wheel-pit. There was another open manhole 
a few feet from the end of the pipe. 

“As I clung to the grating, with my face barely 
above the surface, I could see the little twigs 
and chips drawn into the current and sucked 
down the smooth incline. I tried to pull myself 
up to the grating in the hope that I might climb 
out of reach of the water that was dragging me 
down. 

“But so slight was my hold that I could not get 
sufficient purchase to do this; and I was afraid 
to relax my grip in the least for fear that I might 
be swept away before I could regain it. 

“It was plain that this state of affairs could not 
last very long. The strain was in nowise violent 
or rough, but it was steady. Far behind me down 
the long tunnel [ could hear the water falling on 
the wheel. My fingers were growing numb. 
Little by little the strength was leaving them. I 
could not hold on much longer. Would no one 
come to rescue me? I thought of my wife and 
children, and clung with renewed energy. I 
shouted. But who could hear me, imprisoned as 
I was in the mouth of the pipe? 

“Suddenly steps approached outside, and 
through the top of the grating above me I sawa 
red-whiskered face looking down. It was the 
Scotch engineer. I could see the little beads of 
sweat standing out on his forehead, and two or 
three wisps of thin red hair plastered down on his 
flushed skin. 

“ *Heaven preserve us!’ I heard him say. ‘It’s 
Bickmore! Hold on, man, and I'll save ye!’ 

“He waved his hand to encourage me, and 
disappeared. I heard him running swiftly toward 
the mill. Then the sound of his footsteps died 
away. 

“At the upper end of the channel that fed the pen- 
stock was the heavy wooden gate, operated from 
the engine-room by a system of rods and levers. 
1 knew that Sandy was hurrying to close this gate 
and cut off the flow of the water into the race. 

“But he had come too late. 

“Not five seconds after his face disappeared my 
numbed fingers lost their grip, and 1 was swept 
like a feather down the penstock. 

“The stream was only about four feet deep, 
and flowed with very little sound or turmoil. I 
managed to keep my head above the surface, and 
oceasionally my feet touched bottom as I was 
borne along. But to stop my progress was simply 
impossible. The current was too strong and too 
swift. 

“Occasionally | was dashed against the iron 
sides of the pipe, and involuntarily threw out 
my hands to clutch at them. Vain effort! for the 
sides were smooth and slimy; and even had I 
been able to arrest my course, my arms would 
have been torn from their sockets by the resistless 
power that was hurrying me along. 

“Overhead a square of light flashed by. I had 
already gone a hundred yards and passed under 
the open manhole. Through its frame I caught 
what I felt was probably my last glimpse of blue 
sky. The branch of a poplar hung above the open- 
ing, and I saw its green leaves bright in the sun. 
Then darkness came again. 

“On through the cylinder I rushed. I do not 
know how long it took me to traverse that 
thousand feet. It was probably in the neighbor- 
hood of two minutes. I remember looking back 
and seeing the round, white, grated mouth of the 
penstock growing steadily smaller and farther off. 
And every second the roar at the other end was 
becoming louder and louder. From the utter 
darkness in front the roar of the beaten water 
boomed up the narrow tunnel. In a few seconds 
all would be over. 

“The end came before I had expected it. With 
a shock that drove the breath out of my body, I 
was flung against something rough and sharp and 
hard, something that seemed to clutch me with 
several arms, bruising and wounding me. I knew 
nothing else, for at that moment I lost conscious- 
ness. 

“When I came to myself, I was lying on a heap 
of paper waste in the basement of the mill. Half 
a dozen of the workmen were around me. I felt 
sick and weak. My clothing was torn in several 
places, and I was covered with bruises. But to 
me the miracle was that I was still alive and that 
my bones were whole. 

“The very thing that had been the cause of my 
peril had in the end proved to be my safety. The 
birch stump had been swept down the penstock, 
until within a few feet of the wheel its roots had 
caught on the edge of the last manhole. The 
shock of my body had dislodged it, but fortunately 
for me its hold was not entirely loosened until the 
engineer had closed the gate of the race and 
stopped the wheel. Just as the last root gave 
way the force of the water abated. 

“IT had been found insensible in the very end of 
the pipe. Death had been only a few seconds 
away from me. This watch-charm was carved 








out of a piece of the stump that saved my life.” 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


AY your blessings this year far outnumber 
the times you misdate your letters. 
FORECAST of desirable national condi- 
tions: less immigration ; more irrigation. 


M 


HE Colombian revolutionists who held Colon 

for a few days captured the city by boarding 
a railway-train outside and paying their fare to 
the terminus. A new idea in warfare! The 
ancient catapult, the modern siege, and in the 
twentieth century admission by ticket. 


R. Edward Everett Hale recently described 
the philanthropist of thirty years ago as 

“a man with long hair who did not know what 
he was talking about.”” The world now possesses 
better specimens of the genus philanthropist, 

and although the species described by Doctor 
Hale still survives, it is called by another name. 


HE leader of a movement for giving work to 

Indian children when they leave Canadian 
schools is called by her grateful protégés by a 
name which signifies, “‘She makes things go 
pleasantly.” It is a hopeful sign that employ- 
ment and agreeable progress are synonymous 
terms in the minds of the assisted. 


Eh E submarine boat, the Fulton, recently 

remained sixteen hours under as many feet 
of water. Its officers and crew spent the time in 
entire comfort, unaware of the great gale that 
was blowing above. If the International Asso- 
ciation to Prevent Seasickness would only 
contrive attachments by which the life-boats on 
ocean liners might take susceptible passengers 
down to the bottom of the sea while storms rage 
above,—and bring them back alive,—its claim of 
practical utility would be no longer questioned. 


LAW cases are usually referred to by the 
names of plaintiff and defendant, as Wil- 
kerson vs. Jones. Sometimes a picturesque 
feature in the facts at issue supplies a more 
popular name, just as one of the latest batch of 
insular decisions is always likely to be known 
as the “Fourteen Diamond Rings’’ case, because 
these were the articles which Mr. Pepke, a 
returning soldier, brought in from the Philippine 
Islands without payment of duty. A similar 
suggestive popular title was “The Smooth Ten- 
Cent Piece” case, decided some years ago. 
T= proposition to bestow the franking privi- 
lege upon Mrs. McKinley is especially 
touching when one knows that her chief occupa- 
tion during her husband’s brief absences from 
her was writing letters to him. On the other 
hand, the President’s devotion to his invalid 
wife was so great that when away but a few 
hours he used to send back affectionate notes 
with little incidents by the way to amuse and 
divert her loneliness. The depth of the 
President’s domestic unselfishness can never be 
even divined by more than the intimate few. 


HE necessity of remodeling the White House 

and thereby changing in arrangement or 
appearance a building which the American people 
would much dislike to see altered may possibly 
be avoided by a plan now before Congress. It 
is proposed to erect an office building for the 
President and his executive staff. It was cer- 
tainly the intention of the government that the 
White House should be the President’s home, 
and that it has always been; but it has come to 
be also his office. The space required for office 
purposes now encroaches on that needed for 
domestic purposes. The erection of a suitable 
building a few hundred yards away seems a 
reasonable and effeetive remedy. 

HERE is a woman’s league in the University 

of Michigan which is organized in groups of 
twenty, composed of ten first-year and ten upper- 
class girls. Each upper-class girl has a 
“freshman” assigned to her special charge, and 
is expected to be the freshman’s guide, philoso- 
pher and friend, and to introduce her to that 
social side of college life which the first-year girl 
generally sees dimly and afar off through tears 
of homesickness. A gracious inspiration is at 
the back of this idea; but it is to be remembered 
that although the girl’s brother is less tenderly 
welcomed by his elders,—is sometimes introduced 
to college society on all fours, so to speak,—he 


also ends by getting acquainted. 
A NEW ENGLAND senator recently told a 
company of friends that in his earliest days 
at the bar he was once engaged to defend six 
men of repute and substance who had been 
indicted for engaging in a riot—gathering for the 
purpose of making a worthless fellow leave 
town. They told their counsel that the man 
promised them he would go; they made no 
threats, displayed no weapons, and did not use 
any foree. “What do you suppose made the 
man promise to leave?” asked the lawyer. 
“Well, squire,” said a quiet man who had not 
hitherto spoken, “he see the tar a-b’iling.” 
Although the senator did not so apply it, this 
anecdote might be used to point the suggestion 
that a great and growing navy serves a nation 
like ours, even if no ship ever fires a gun. When 











a troublesome nation “sees the tar a-b’iling,” 
it takes a second thought before it provokes a 
contest. 


MONG the fruits of a recent revival in the 
State of Washington a country merchant 
counts two letters—one from a young woman 
who, three years ago, stole three ribbons in his 
shop; the other from a rich farmer who, while 
buying iron bolts six years ago, slipped two that 
he did not pay for into his pocket. Neither 
woman nor man had ever been suspected of 
dishonesty, but awakened consciences forced 
them to confess and make restitution. In the 
experience of the Salvation Army more than one 
converted criminal has proved his sincerity by 
owning a hidden crime and atoning for it in jail. 
Thoughtless persons may deride such deeds, yet 
these are some of the stepping-stones by which 
one rises to higher things. 
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HARVEST FOR THE WISE. 


This year the wondrous year shall surely be 
To such as have the gift to hear, to see! 
Edith M. Thomas. 


FOR EDUCATION. 


WO gifts to the cause of American 
education were recently announced on 


opposition in the Reichstag have behind them an 
immense popular following, as is indicated by 
the fact that in the city of Hamburg alone more 
than two hundred thousand men and women 
have signed petitions against the bill. 

The debate will be followed with close 
attention in this country. American products, 
it is admitted, are among those chiefly aimed at, 
|not because Germany is unfriendly to this 
country, but because the United States is 
Germany’s most formidable competitor. 
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THE HOPEFUL LIFE. 


I know when it’s snowin’ 
God’s roses are growin’, 
So I jest keep a-livin’ along! 
Frank L. Stanton. 
e 


THE LOYALTY OF SILENCE. 


T has long been a common reproach— 
| whether just or not—that women have no 
genius for friendship. They have been 
accused of inconstancy and disloyalty; and if 
there has been a friendship between women 
which was not short-lived the cynics have put a 
label of eccentricity upon the friends. 

A better day is here. Education and a 
clearer sense of proportion have brought women 
|to set a higher value on genuine friendship. 
| One of the best of recent novels, Mrs. Hum- 





one day, gifts of such magnitude that the | phry Ward’s “Eleanor,” depicts a friendship 


word “princely” is inadequate to describe them. 
Mrs. Leland Stanford turned over to the 
university in California which bears her son’s 
name property to the value of thirty million 
dollars. It was not only the largest single gift 
ever bestowed upon an educational institution, 
but it makes the university which receives it 
one of the richest in the world. 

On the same day the fact became public that 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie has proposed to the 
President to found at Washington an institution 
of a novel character, which may be called a 
national university, but which will not be an 
ordinary university. Its purpose is to facilitate 
original research and advanced study, not as a 
rival or competitor of existing colleges and 
universities, but as a supplement and helper. 

To this institution—the details of the plans 
for its organization and operation cannot be 
given briefly—Mr. Carnegie proposes to furnish 
an endowment of ten million dollars. Although 
it will not be such a national university as the 
Father of his Country again and again urged 
Congress to establish, it will do better and 
greater work than such an institution could 
accomplish in competition with others like it. 

The people of this country have reason to be 
proud of their millionaires. No one of our 
readers, we feel sure, will interpret the remark 
as an approval of what is known as “plutoc- 
racy ;” and it is not an expression of opinion 
upon the system which enables some men to 
acquire enormous wealth. The social question 
may perhaps be worked out by men who will be 
helped to the solution of the problem by the 
use of Rockefeller or Stanford or Carnegie 
endowments. 

Meanwhile it is surely true that, whatever 
evil the existing system may contain, it contains 
good also, if it heaps up riches in the hands of 
men and women who will employ those riches in 
the support of institutions that will to the end 
of time increase the sum of human knowledge. 
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A GREAT DEBATE. 


HE debate on the tariff bill, which began 
ey in the German Reichstag on the 2d of 
December, is compared with the agitation 
in England during the last century which led up 
to the repeal of the “corn laws.” There is a 
similar division of interests; the difference 
consists in the fact that the British industrial 
classes were fighting for the repeal of duties 
which had made food dear, and German work- 
ing men to-day are opposing the imposition of a | 
tariff which is expected to have that effect. 

The bill comes before the Reichstag with the 
sanction of the emperor and the approval of the | 
Bundesrath. It provides protective duties for | 
the products of German shops and factories; | 
but these are incidental to the main purpose, 
which is to help German farmers by discoura- 
ging imports of food products. The proposed 
tariff is intended also as a weapon which may 
be used in forcing commercial concessions from 
other nations. | 

Against the “agrarian” or landowning inter- | 
ests, which shaped the bill, and the political 


between its two heroines which stood fast 
against a racking strain; and no one finds the 
picture false to life. 

Friendship has its duties as well as its joys. 
There is one offering which we are bound 
always to lay upon the altar of friendship—that 
is a loyal silence. We may outgrow a friend; 
we may disapprové“a friend; or—the pity of 
it!—we may even quarrel with a friend ; but for 
honor’s sake, let us not speak unkindly of a friend. 

It has come to pass recently that a man whom 
Robert Louis Stevenson loved and counted 
|among his seven friends has published in an 
| English magazine a review of Stevenson’s biog- 
raphy. In the review he sets forth in his 
incisive style many of Stevenson’s faults and 
more of his weaknesses. He is as coolly 
| critical of the man as if Stevenson had never 
poured out his heart in letters to him, or sat far 
into the night talking with him, pouring out a 
young man’s expansive but fascinating egotism. 

There may not be in the review one word that 
is not true; but that it should have been thus set 
down in print marks the writer as having an 
ideal of friendship’ which even women as 
interpreted by the cynics might disown. 

Wordsworth etched for us years ago the 
picture of such a man, and it is memorable to- 


day: 
One that would peep and botanize 
Upon his mother’s grave. 
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CONNECTING THE OCEANS. 


HE new Hay-Pauncefote treaty removes 

i the diplomatic obstacles which hindered 
the construction of a canal across the 
continent, in Central America. The report of 
the canal commission presents the judgment of 
experts that the Nicaraguan route is the best. 
The attitude of Congress promises prompt 
action. So the connecting of the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans, which has been a dream of 
adventurous spirits for centuries, approaches 
realization. The enterprise, when begun, will 


and the canal, when completed, will be the 
property of the United States, operated and 
controlled and its neutrality guaranteed by the 
United States alone. 

That one nation should spend two hundred 
million dollars, and probably more, in building a 
great public work in the territory of another 
nation is unprecedented. It is justified by the 


present the distance by water from San Francisco 


The cutting of the canal will end this anomaly, 
and in proportion to the length of the waterway 
will save to commerce a greater distance than 
any other canal that has been or could be built. 

The canal will promote general peace and 
international commerce. It will be open to the 
ships of all nations on equal terms, and will 
lighten the cost and lessen the time of trans- 
portation for all. 

The day which witnesses the turning of the 
first spadeful of earth on the canal and the day 





groups affiliated with them, are arrayed the | on which the first vessel passes through it will 
most of the German working men, and many of | be historic days for the United States and for the 


their employers who, for once, are making | 
common cause with their men. The battle-cry 
of the opponents of the bill is “brotwucher,” 
which means bread usury, or raising the price of 
bread. The word is said to have been coined 
by the emperor himself several years ago, when 
a corner in wheat was under discussion. 
Germany is passing through a period of 
industrial depression. Work is scarce and 
wages are low. Recent estimates place the 
number of unemployed artisans as high as half a 
million. These conditions naturally intensify 
the opposition in industrial centers to a measure 


which threatens to make food dearer. The | 


socialist and radical members who lead the 


whole world. 
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IRRIGATION. 


O one can look down from any of the 
surrounding hills into the valley in 
which Salt Lake City lies without 

| realizing the practicability of irrigation. In the 

| Shaded gorges of the great mountain ranges 

}each winter piles away its snows as a miser 

heaps up his treasured wealth. Under the 

summer sun the stores gradually melt away, 
and feed streams which rush headlong toward 

the sea. ° 

| Irrigation is the holding back of the water by 


have behind it the resources of a great nation; | 


fact that the new waterway will bring the | 
commerce of the Pacific coast ten thousand | 
miles nearer the ports of the eastern coast. At) 


to Cadiz is less than the distance to New York. | 
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means of storage basins, and its distribution 
through ditches to the fields. Eastern people 
do not realize the need of it,-and can hardly 
appreciate what it may accomplish. Salt Lake 
valley, now one of the richest in verdure on 
the globe and a delight to the eye, was once 
a dreary desert. ' Similar transformations have 
taken place in other parts of the West, and the 
sage-bush and the prairie-dog have yielded to 
alfalfa and domestic cattle. 

The irrigation question, as it appears before 
Congress, is something more than a question of 
expending the public money. Should the gov- 
ernment take up the enterprise, and thus 
| provide new homes for the settler in now arid 
regions, will it put at a disadvantage the 
established farmers of the well-watered half of 
the country? Of course those farmers will 
always have to take their own risks of August 
drought and March freshet, from which the 
man who “turns on” his water as wanted is 
free; they will have to stop work on rainy days, 
while he can labor under a cloudless sky. But 
on the other hand, the farmers upon irrigated 
land will be much farther from the market. 

It will be easy to adjust inequalities by 
putting a higher price upon public lands 
supplied with water, and by charging rental for 
water. Moreover, the work of irrigation is not 
likely to proceed fast enough, taking the country 
as a whole, to disarrange land values in the 
humid States. 
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THINGS THAT MIGHT HAPPEN. 


*¢ A REN’T you worried almost to death to have 

your boys go off in a sailboat like that?” 
asked the visitor. She was a thin, nervous, fretful 
woman, and she had watched with wonder and 
something like horror the matter-of-fact way in 
which her hostess’s sturdy lads prepared for an 
all-day sail. 

The mother shook her head and smiled. “No,” 
she said. “I won’t allow myself to worry. They 
have a right to run some risk. That’s the way 
| boys grow brave and self-reliant, able to grapple 
with an emergency. 

“Of course there are times when I have to hold 
them back a little, but I don’t often doit. Some- 
times, when I’ve been tempted to oppose their 
plans, I’ve stopped and asked myself, ‘Aren’t you 
thinking about yourself more than about them, 
and just scheming to save yourself uneasiness” 
When I couldn’t honestly answer ‘no’ to that 
question, I’d let them go ahead. Selfishness often 
masquerades as devotion, you know. I'm always 
suspicious of the kind of mother love that tries to 
tie a healthy boy into his own dooryard. 

“A friend of mine did that once. She hated 
and dreaded football, and one day, when her 
terrors were at their height, she asked her son not 
to take part in a certain game. He promised he 
would not, and he didn’t. He lounged around 
the house instead. But there he stepped on a bit 
of orange peel, fell, and so injured his spine that 
he was laid up for more than two years. 

“It doesn’t pay, you see, to try too hard to direct 
the course of events. It surely isn’t wise, either, 
to worry about things that may happen. Generally 
those things don’t happen. Calamities fall at 
unexpected times from quarters whence we never 
anticipated trouble. Worrying doesn’t help to 
| protect our loved ones—not a single bit. It only 
| affects our own health and happiness and dis- 
| tresses every one around us. 
| “That’s my experience, and that’s the end of 
the sermon,” the matron added, langhingly, “I’ve 
| endured agony mysel over ‘troubles that never 
arrived,’ and if I hadn’t taken myself in hand I 
| Should be a nervous wreck. The old proverb 
Says, you know, ‘Care will kill a cat’—and the cat 
| has nine lives, too. I have only one, and I’m not 
| going to let it be spoiled needlessly.” 
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A GREAT ARTIST’S LITTLE TRICKS. 


HE great English artist, Turner, not only took 

strange liberties with the topography and 
architecture of the landscapes he painted, but 
with the materials he employed. Some truly 
masterly effects he obtained in ways which, 
although amusing, were questionable, since they 
were not permanent, and must in time impair the 
value of his pictures. 

On one occasion he clapped in a setting sun by 
|means of a common red wafer, and finding it 
looked as he desired, left it there and painted up 
to it. Again, wishing to secure the contrast of 
some animated figure upon a terrace in silhouette 
against a golden sky just put in, he cut out a 
barking dog in black paper and applied it by way 
of experiment. It proved successful, and the 
canine paper doll was not afterward removed nor 
replaced. 

Still more extraordinary is the anecdote, related 
by Mr. Samuel Palmer, of Turner’s invitation to 
three children to collaborate with him. The artist 
was staying at the house of a friend at Knockholt, 
and had brought with him a fine drawing of which 
the distance was already carefully outlined, but 
the foreground remained blank. 

One morning, instead of r ing work himself 
upon this drawing, he ealled in his host’s children, 
and rubbing in three separate saucers three cakes 
of paint, red, blue and yellow, gave one to each 
child, telling them to dabble their fingers in the 
bright colors, and then amuse themselves by 
making prints and marks upon his unfinished 
picture. Of course they accepted the unexpected 
invitation with glee, and presently he was gravely 
looking on while thirty smeary finger-tips did their 
ecstatic best to convert his exquisite sketch into 
a crazy rainbow. 

Suddenly, in the midst of the frolic, he cried 
out, “Stop'” They stopped, and he took back 
the drawing, added imaginary landscape forms 
suggested by the accidental coloring, and rapidly 
completed a striking and beautiful whole. 

Shortly afterward, at dessert one day, he amused 
























himself by arranging some varicolored sugar- | 


plums upon his plate. When suddenly disturbed 
and the pattern scattered, he cried out in vexation : 
“There! You have made me lose fifty guineas!” 
He had beer evolving a color scheme in candy 
for his next landscape. 
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AS GREEN SAW GRANT. 


Ar a memorial service in Westminster 
Abbey at which General Grant, then tray- 
elling in England, was present, Dean Stanley 
ask.d John Richard Green, the historian, to go 
into the deanery. It was to introduce Mr. Green 
to the American general. The presentation took 
place. Grant shook hands and said, “Mr. Green,” 
in a dry voice, and said no more. This moved 
the Englishman to write to a friend: “I think 
Grant seems almost to rival the man who ‘can be 


silent in eleven languages,’” and to tell a story | 


of another taciturn man, Moltke. A young subal- 
tern found himself put by error into the same 
compartment with the Prussian field-marshal. 

“Pardon, sir!” said the subaltern, when he 
entered, and “Pardon, sir!” 
stopped, and he could at last retire. 

“What an insufferable prater!’”’ said Moltke. 

In the course of the conversation that after- 
noon, Dean Stanley talked of the ex-President’s 
‘laying down the scepter,” which Green thought 
hardly a republican phrase, but Lord O’ Hagan, to 
whom he repeated it, promptly said: 

“Grant must have laid down something; he had 
no crown to lay down, and he certainly would not 
lay down his pipe!” 

“Grant is a short, square, bourgeois -looking 
man, rather like a shy but honest draper,” is the 
finishing touch to this unaffected sketch, which 
has been taken from Green’s “Letters.” “Still 
he could take a look of dignity when one was 
‘presented,’ and I did not forget that he had been 
a ruler of men.” 
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NONSENSE - RIMING. 


AMOUS writers have often amused themselves 
by inventing rimes out of unusual words. 
There is a familiar jingle by no less a man than 
Thackeray, which has a catching sound and a 
bloodthirsty spirit: 
If I were a cassow: 
On the Vem of Tubustoo, 
eat a missionary, 
Hat and gown and hymn-book, too. 

A writer in the Commercial Advertiser collects 
other examples of rhythmical gymnastics. Butler 
in “Hudibras” was guilty of this: 

And 
Was 
Also 


ulpit, drum ecclesiastick, 
t With fist instead of a Stick. 


And the Philosopher 
Read Alexander Koss over. 

The writer remembers also how Byron sings 
of “continent’”’ and “one tenant,” of bigamy and 
“twig am I,” and that Browning linked “can 
know” with “piano.” 

Henry J. Childe speaks of “a clever anaconda 
who’s been reading D. Deronda,” and “a frisky 
hippopotamus (great Jamrach kindly got him 
us).” 

Gilbert writes: 

I’m not a common mountebank, 
I’ve money in the county bank. 

In short, nearly all authors with any sense of 
humor have either indulged in verbal queernesses 
or enjoyed them in their fellows. 
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HE DID NOT HURRY. 


ROM the late Jules Simon’s posthumous work, 
“The Evening of My Life,’’ comes a vivid 
iittle sketch of one of his contemporaries who 
played an even more prominent part in French 
history, as well as in letters, than Monsieur Simon 
himself. 

On December 4, 1852, after the victory of Louis 
Napoleon, when Paris was turned upside down 
by the populace, Simon was in the midst of a fight 
on the boulevards near the Panorama. He and a 
friend, a deputy named Crépu, were constantly 
driven away and as regularly returned. Cannon 
were fired close to them. Victor Hugo, meeting 
them, asked with fierce republicanism and mag- 
nificent egotism: 

“If I got killed in the Quartier Latin do you 
think it would stir the students to revolt?” 

“I do not doubt that it would,” Simon replied. 


Victor Hugo silently wrung his hand and went | 


down the Rue Vivienne. 

“Do you think he will get himself killed?” 
Crépu asked. 

“He is sincere,’ answered Simon, “but it is a 
long way to the Quartier Latin.” 

By taking the longest route Hugo further pro- 
vided against the possibility of his discretion being 
outrun by his zeal. 
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THE NEW- YEAR. 


- France, New-year’s day is the great day of 

the year. It is to the French child what 
Christmas is to the young people of America—the 
day for the giving and receiving of presents. 

In the gloomy old royal palace of Madrid, also, 
the first day of the year is a happy and merry 
festival. The queen regent takes care that all, 
even to the humblest servants, have a share in 
the so-called aguinaldos, or New-year’s bounties. 

But it is in Russia that the boys find themselves 
most completely masters of the situation on New- 
year’s day, for in that land the opening day of the 
year is especially the children’s festival. 

The boys rise with the sun, taking care to fill 
their pockets with dried peas and wheat. Then 
they go from house to house in a riot of fun. As 
doors are never locked it is easy for them to 
effect an entrance. The dried peas are to be 
thrown at their enemies, but the wheat is for their 
friends. They sprinkle it upon any of their friends 
whom they may be fortunate enough to find asleep, 
and hurl the peas with stinging force. at their 
enemies. 

After breakfast the handsomest horse in the 





when the train | 
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village is brought out, its trappings are decorated 
with evergreen and berries, and the animal is led 
to the house of the nobleman of the place, followed 
by the pea- and wheat-shooters of the early morn- 
ing. The lord admits horse and guests to his 
parlor, where all his family are gathered. This is 
the greeting of thé peasants, old and young, to 
their lord and master. The origin of the custom 
is shrouded in mystery, but it is supposed to date 
from very early times. 
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The Companion Calendar 
for 1902. 





THs beautiful gift to Companion subscribers 

is a dainty folding screen 24 inches long and 
11 inches high, lithographed in twelve colors with 
an embossed gold border. Wholly different in 
appearance from our art souvenirs of former 
years, it is more than a Calendar, the paintings 
reproduced on its three panels uniting in the 
expression of a sentiment which appeals to all. 
The central picture suggesting the idea for the 
whole design is ‘The Letter From Home’’—the 
same loving message, whether coming from the 
farm among the hills or the city mansion which 
respectively furnish subjects for the panels 
at either side. Graceful clusters of forget-me- 
nots make a fitting background for the picture 
panels, between which appear the tablets of the 
months. 

This charming souvenir will be given to those 
subscribers who pay at this season of the year 
their subscriptions for 1902. It is not sold with 
the paper as a part of the value for which the 
subscription price pays, but is an extra gift from 
the publishers in acknowledgment of prompt- 
ness. Old and new subscribers who pay now for 
the coming year’s subscription will receive the 
Calendar by return mail. 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 

Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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OLD AGE. 


ROFESSOR JOWETT, the great master of 

Balliol College, had wise words to speak on 
the crucial topic of growing old. He wrote to a 
friend: 


& 
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“The later years of life .aogeet oe to me, from a} 


certain point of view, to be They oe 
less disturbed by care and the Aon "we begin tc 
understand that things really never did Tantter 
so much as we supposed, and we are able to see 
them more in their true proportion, instead of 
being overwhelmed by them. We are more 
resigned to the will of God, neither afraid to 
depart nor overanxious to stay. We cannot see 
into another life, but we believe, with an inex- 
tinguishable hope, that there is something still 
reserved for us. 
It is worth while to remember his hints for old 
“he full, as they are, of a practical wisdom 
pie of the coming on of age, for it v will not 
. ae man cannot become young by overexerting 
se 
A oe of sixty should lead a quiet, open-air 


Hie should collect the young about him. 
He should set other men to work. 
He ought, at sixty, +. have acqtiired authority, 
= and freedom ali 
y truly think a the last 3 
being the best, and every year as 
he knows how to use it. 


are of life as 
tter than the 
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AN UNFORTUNATE EXAMPLE. 


'HE present King of Italy has a sharp tongue, 

which he is not slow to use if he thinks the 
occasion demands it. Not long ago he was 
bewailing the fact that it was almost impossible 
for him to know the real sentiments of his people 
toward him. * 


“That,” said one of the courtiers, obseqt 
“would be e easy if your majesty would d 
himself =. a student, and visit the caf 

athering-places # the populace. That 

eter the reat did 

“T know,” replied the king, “but apparently you 
forget that Peter the Great used to hang all those 
whom he overheard speaking ill of him. D Don’t 
you think you’d better choose another example ?” 


niously, 
guise 


_ 
nD 





és and 
is what 
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WHAT HE CAME FOR. 


LEARNED judge who was one of the guests 
at a dinner was unexpectedly called upon to 
reply to a toast. Recovering somewhat from his 
surprise, he said that his situation reminded him 
of the story of a man who fell into the water while 
he was fishing. é 
Ay | = little difficulty he was rescued, and after 
rout ained his breath and was in a fairly 
A e Ray his rescuer asked him how 
he came to fall into the water. 
“I did not come to fall into the water, 
the unfortunate fisherman. “TI came to fish.’ 


” 


Cay 


& 
LIFTED UP FOREVER. 


AZZINI, whose name is associated with the 
liberation of Italy, was once asked what he 
would have taught in school. 


“One thing at any rate in all,” replied Mazzini, 
“and that is some knowledge of astronomy. 
man learns nothing if he has not learned to wonder, 
and astronomy, better than any science, teaches 
him something of the mystery and grandeur of 
the universe. 

“Now, a man who feels this will soon feel some- 
thing of his own greatness and mystery, and then 
for the first time he is a man.’ 


replied 





All who Suffer from Difficult Breathing will " 
find “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” a simple preventive 
of dryness of the throat and air passages. (Ade. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Lawrence Scientific School. 
The Lawrence Scientific School offers professional 
courses leading to the degree of 8. B. in Engineering; | 











Mining; Architecture; Landscape Architecture; 
Chemistry; Geology; Biology; Anatomy, Physiology | 
and Hygiene (as a preparation for medical se hools) ; | 
Science for Teachers; and in General Science. For 
information address J. L. LOVE, Secretary, 16 University 


Hall, Cambridge, Mass. N. S. SHALER, Dean. 


Harvard Summer School. 
July 5 to August 15, 1902. 

Courses in Arts and Sciences and in Physical Training. 
The work is especially adapted to the needs of 
teachers. Women as well as men admitted to all the 
courses except in Engineering and in Geological 
Field-Work. For pamphlet, apply to 

J. L. LOVE, Clerk, Cambridge, Mass. 
8S. SHALER, Chairman. 


Harvard Dental School, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
34th Year begins Sept. 25th. Instruction is given 
throughout the academic year by lectures, recitations, 
clinies and practical exercises uniformly distributed. 
Its infirmaries are open daily for operations on mouth | 
and insertion of artificial teeth. For pamphlet address, 
DR. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 
288 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass. | 
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Don’t give up the farm, but during these 
winter months take our home study course in | 








MODERN eae ee 


and learn to make the farm pa 


Treats of soils, tillage, dratuage. fertilizers, 
crop rotation, stock feeding, dairying, ete. 

Text-books free to our students 

Send Sor 36-puge booklet telling all about it. 
The Home Correspondence School, Springfield, Mass. 


















DALBY’S 
Knit Abdominal Bands 


for MEN and WOMEN. 
Prevents “all bowel 
trouble and You 


Keep Well. 







‘ell. weg RY t till 
you sick before 
wearing rome, Yanyot 


the armies of Eur 

and other counter! a4 
are commanded to 
use them. Thousands 
worn by U. 8. Army. 


Perfect Fit and Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

Ask your dealer for the kind Dalby makes, and if he 

cannot furnish them send us ret measure and his 

name and we will send post-paid to any address. 

Prices: W t., 50c. Wool, Heavy Wt., T5c. 

5 Medium Wt., $1.00. 

THOMAS DALBY CO., Watertown, Mass., 
Mfrs. of Ladies’ and Infant’s Knit Underwear. 





Your 
physician 
will recommend it. 




















Cut a F igure 
in the World. 


You need 
notgoaway 
from home 
or spend 
much mon- 
ey to get 
the prac- 
tical kind 
of educa- 
tion that 
leads to 
quick em- 
ployment 
at a large 
salary. We 
offer the 
advantages 
of the best 
technical 
schools to young men and 
women who are determined 
to carve out their fortunes by 
the sure method. The Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools, 
Scranton, Pa., are 








Teaching mechanics the theory of their work. 
Helping misplaced people to change their work. 


Enabling young people to support themselves 
while learning professions. 


Courses, entirely by mail, in ry wh. Bestatast, 
Steam, Civil and tecture ; 
Plumbing ; Heating ; 


Biming Henne, Belge ce ore 
an > ; ; ye 
hony ; sheer Hooter English ~ AE mss 
Methods of When writing state subject 


in which interested. 





International Correspondence Schools, 
Established 1891. Capital $1,500,000. 
Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 























i Servia, Egypt, 


STAMPS ‘ 8 9Yf.fore sin includin 


Fiji, 10c. ; 7 Chins. 


4t 
; 12 Greece, 


awali, 10c.; 8 
10. 4 
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10 Salvador, 1c. F fits We.; 8 Uruguay, We. ; 1000 4 
mixed, 25¢ Approval sheets, 50% com. List free. ) 
| New Englane Boston % 





Stamp Co.,27 Bromfield St., 








Nothing is “just as good” as 
S. H. & M. _ If it was, other bind- 
ings would sell as well. 

Sold by the yard and five-yard pieces. 
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WYCKOFF, 
327 Broadway, New York. 


SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 














Six Months’ Trial. 


Absolute Range Perfection, “o2trcre.ai’ 
CLAPP’S IDEAL STEEL RANGE 


is so far superior to al! 
others that you should 
see photographs and de- 
tailed cuscipeen to con- 
vince you that it is the 
very top notch in range 
vz construction, 
*rice as shown 
with Reservoir 
and 20 i 
oven, $36 ; 
















2045 x 
18 in. oven, $40; 
20% x 20 in. oven, 
45. Without 
eservoir, $30, 
$33 and $36. 
These prices are very 
low, quality consider- 
ed. Wt. 500 to 600 lbs 
Guaranteed. Cheaper styles if wR wish. My motto, 
“ The Best for the Least Mone y.” Refer toany bank 
rite now for free Calta. CHESTER D. CLAPP. 
621 Summit &t., Toledo, 0., Practical Stove and Range Man. 
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PACE. AUTOMATIC ee 7 


AUTOMATIC 


Say 


The 


$4.50 Best 
Revolver 


in the World for the Money. 


The Corner Stone of the 
Firearms trade of America. 





Of your dealer or sent on receipt 
of price, cash with order. 


Iver Johnson's Arms & Crete ' Werks, 
Fitchburg, Mass., U. 8. A 
Manufacturers of the well- 
known Iver th Sanne Bicycles, 
gape and Revolvers 
N.Y. Salesrooms,99 Chambers St. 
~ Estab, 1871. Catalogues Free. 





that money can procure. Best in design, fi 


Write for catalogue K. 
INTERNATIONAL SiL 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA 





If it bears the stamp of ‘‘1847 Rogers Bros."’ it can 
be used with the assurance that you have the best 


You will be so pleased you will surely desire 


Additional Pieces 


of the same design and grade which your dealer can supply. 
“@a NOTE OUR TRADE MARKS HERE SHOWN gax> 


and see that each piece you purchase bears our stamp, which has for 
over half acentury been recognized as the standard of the world. 
which is an aid in selecting. 



















nish and wear.—“Silver Plate that Wears.” 






























Tea Sets, 
Tureens, 
Candlesticks, 
etc. 
STAMPED 
MADE AND 
GUARANTEED BY 





























VER Co., Successor to 
Cco., Meriden, Conn. 
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HE house seemed builded of honeysuckle, 
Clematis propped the porch, 

Trumpet-vines round the old stone chimney 
Lifted a searlet torch. 


Rose-vines wreathed through the broken windows, 
And crept through the crumbling doors, 
Wind-blown petals of dying roses 
Huddled about the floors. 


Again I entered the raftered chambers, 
Tenanted but by three, 

A bold brown mouse, and a nesting bird, 
And a beautiful memory. 


The brown mouse scurried, the nesting bird 
Whirred out by the broken pane, 

But the memory of my childhood ran 
To welcome me home again. 


* © 


A YELLOW LETTER. 


A YELLOW letter! Age lies on its face, 
The wither of the years! .. . 
’Tis priceless gold! And the immortal grace 
Of laughter unto tears! 
And oh, it reaches back to days of love 
And joys that only youth can tell us of ! 


A yellow letter! Hold its priceless gold 
A balm for age or fears! 

A fruitage of the noonings yet untold 
When life’s new morn appears! 

The rain of roses round it and the love 

That angel voices, whisp’ring, tell us of! 


* © 


CONQUERORS. 


NE beautiful June day in 1897 a 
summer home for working girls 
was dedicated in a lovely country 
place a few miles from Louisville, 
Kentucky. The officers of the 
railroad, knowing of the exercises, 

provided for two hundred extra passengers, yet 
before the hour of starting they had to add six 
more coaches to the train. Nor did all the guests, 
or even the greater portion, arrive by train; the 
roads for miles around were crowded with 
carriages of every kind. It seemed as if all the 
countryside was going to Rest Cottage. 

An interest so remarkable argued some unusual, 
exciting cause, and that was the most beautiful 
part of it. That great gathering was a tribute to 
the memory of a woman who, for nearly thirty 
years, had been shut in to hopeless suffering. 

So little could Jennie Casseday have guessed 
in her girlhood what her life was to be! She 
was young and rich and happy, and all the world 
seemed before her. It was to be a wider world 
than she dreamed. 

On one of those happy days she went to an 
establishment where the most exquisite dresses 
were made, to see about one of her own, and for 
some reason was taken into the workroom. Such 
a room! Stifling from the heat of the tin roof 
overhead and the stove in the corner—for the 
lovely, filmy gowns had to be pressed, no matter 
what the temperature; crowded with sad-faced, 
hollow-eyed women—the girl had not known 
before that there were such places in the world. 

Yet at first she did not realize how that 
glimpse of suffering had become a part of her life. 
It was only after her illness began, and she knew 
those strange, grave guests, Pain and Weariness, 
that the memory came back and would not leave 
her. So in her hours of suffering she began to 
think of rest, not for herself but for others, and 
planned the first Rest Cottage. 

Friends helped. The whole city loved her for 
uncounted beautiful deeds, and a tiny, four-room 
cottage was rented. All summer long it was 
crowded and girls were turned sorrowfully away 
because there was no room for them. 

In 1891 a larger house was secured, and to this, 
in order that she might be with “her girls,” 
Jennie Casseday herself was taken. How, when 
every step was torture to her? By a band of 
young mechanics who carried her on her cot to 
the train, walking in lock-step, and then held the 
cot through all the twenty miles, that the jar of 
the train might not injure her. So she went and 
came two summers. The third summer friends 
went alone with white flowers and tear-filled 
eyes. 

But the work that her loving heart had planned 
and prayed for did not stop; it grew beyond her 
largest hopes. As soon as some one suggested 
that a permanent home be erected in her memory, 
the money began to pour in—hundreds of dollars 
from the rich, dimes and quarters from the poor ; 
and in four years the task was accomplished. 
The Jennie Casseday Rest Cottage, with its 
sixty-five acres of beautiful grounds, will carry 
her name and her influence down through the 
years. 

It is the story of a conqueror. Doctor Baker 
tells of another who met life with undaunted 
spirit. He was a young man who had been 
overtaken by accident, disease and misfortune at 
the same time. He was partially paralyzed and 
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“s( THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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had lost the use of voice, feet and one hand; yet 
when a friend asked him how he was, he wrote 
steadily, “All right; and bigger than anything 
that can happen to me.” 

That is the secret. One need not suffer the 
fire of pain to know its power. Sick or well, 
poor or rich, unlearned or wise, the soul that is 
larger than circumstances is the soul that 
conquers. 

* & 


WARNED BY A LIZARD. 


TORIES of pet animals which have rendered 
S some important service to their masters are 
not uncommon. One is apt, however, to 
associate such services with creatures of a high 
order of intelligence, and would hardly expect a 
lizard to play the part of monitor; but the Leiswre 
Hour describes an interesting incident of that 
kind which happened in Australia. 


A gold-digger had tamed a bright-eyed Aus- 
tralian lizard, which made his quarters in the 
miners’ tent, and was an object of interest and 
attention on the part of all the men in camp. 

On the march he made his home in his master’s 
serge blouse, running up the arm of the loose 
garment, or round the full front above the tight 
waistband, as fancy took him. When the cam 
was pitched for the night, he employed himse 
by making the most careful inspection of the 
immediate surroundings within and without the 
tent. He made himself acquainted with every 
stone, turf, stump or hole within what he con- 
sidered his domain, eventually retiring with the 
sun to the blanket on his master’s , where he 
invariably slept. 

ne 


h 





nm oO} e restless during the 
night, and began to run rapidly backward and 
forward over his master’s face, making at the 
same e a low, spitting noise, like that of an 
angry cat. this means he at length aroused 
the sleeper, who gently pushed him away several 

es, peakin soothingly in the hope of quieting 
the excited little creature. 

But the lizard would not be soothed; on the 
contrary, having attracted attention, he continued 
his rap’ id movements, until at length his master, 
convinced that something was prone. got up, 
struck a light, and looked round the tent. The 
sharp eyes of the lizard followed every movement 
with intense interest. 

Nothing unusual could be seen, and the miner 
lay down again. He was scarcely asleep, however, 
before the lizard waked him again, and losing 
patience, he seized the creature and in the dark- 
ness tossed from the bed across the tent. 

In his involuntary flight the little animal struck 
the tent-pole with considerable force, and half of 
his tail was broken off—a matter of no very great 
importance to a lizard, perhaps, but still a dis- 
pee reward for a well-meant warning. 
Nevertheless, the maimed little reptile returned 
to the bed, kept close to his master, and continued 
restless and excited all the rest of the night. 

At daybreak, when the tents were struck, and 
the bedding rolled up, ——> be ~~ on the 
cart, the mystery was explained. In the scrub 
and fern thrown underneath the bedding, to Keep 
it from the bare ground, a huge tiger snake wit 
several young ones was discovered. 

The tiger snake is of a kind much feared by the 
colonists, and, like most snakes, has a pronounced 
odor, which, no doubt, had made the lizard aware 
of its presence. It had probably crept into the 
tent r the lizard had made its evening inspec- 
tion of the premises. 
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GATHERING INDIA- RUBBER. 


ITH the increase of pneumatic-tired 
W vehicles, rubber has become one of the 

chief exports of some South American 
countries. In his book, “Climbing and Explora- 
tion in the Bolivian Andes,” Sir Martin Conway 
gives an interesting account of the way in which 
the gum is procured and prepared. 


The workman, starting out early in the morning, 
—for when the sun is high the trees cease 
bleed,—carries with him a number of little tin cups. 
Having arrived at the tree, he makes one or more 
incisions in the bark and attaches one of the tin 
cups below each cut by pressing it into the soft 
bark. The number of incisions that can safely be 
made in the tree is a matter upon which there is 
more or less disagreement. It seems to be settled, 
however, that a strip of bark all down the tree, 
one-third of the circumference in width, must be 
left unbroken, or the tree will bleed to death. 

‘The cup collects the drops _ of ap that exude 
from the wound in the bark. Ultimately the 
wound becomes covered by a film or clot of dried 
2 which also is afterward removed and utilized. 

he workman proceeds from tree to tree, attach- 
ing his cups, till he has tapped from seventy-five 
to one hundred trees. After the hour when the 
sap ceases i man goes round again, 
omras a tin vessel with a cover, into which he 
pours the “milk” that has run into the cups. 

When he has brought the ays oes to his 
hut, he lights a fire of palm wood. He places a 
funnel over it fo collect the smoke, and then, 
taking a kind of small wooden paddle, dips the 
blade into the liquid, which covers it with a thin 
coating. He now holds the paddle over the fire 
in the smoke, turning its faces alternately to the 
heat. The coating of milk-like sap is thus meey 
smoked and coagulated into solid, cured rubber. 
The paddle is then dipped again, and the process 
repeated until a large bulb or ball has been formed. 

en this has reached a convenient size, it is slit 
down the sides and stripped from the paddle. 
The lumps thus formed are ready for export, and 
are the pure rubber of commerce. 
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THE BENEFIT OF THE DOUBT. 


HE individual householder who sometimes 
finds that the goods sent him by his trades- 
man are unsatisfactory or not quite what 
he ordered is perhaps inclined to believe that the 
dealer always keeps the best end of the bargain 
and assumes, in any case of disagreement, that 
the customer is mistaken. A writer in the Outlook 
gives some experiences which show that in the 
largest and best-managed stores an exactly 
opposite course is pursued. The policy is always 
to give the customer the benefit of the doubt, and 
in all cases to let the buyer enjoy the sensation of 
having the best of the argument. 

Lately the “Spectator” (the writer in question) 
had occasion to write to a large retail store, 
complaining that one of his purchases had been 
left out of the package sent home to him, and 
before nightfall a boy appeared with a duplicate 
of the missing article. 

Meantime the Spectator had, with some embar- 
rassment, discovered the —— object wrapped 
inside one of his other purchases. This he told 
the messenger, who received the news with no 
signs of interest or surprise. 

“Tt was in the toe of the slipper,” explained the 
purchaser. 

“Was it?” said the boy, with his first gleam of 





interest. “It must have worked down. I put it 
in the heel.” 
“Did you wrap it in the bundle yourself?” 

8, sir.’ 


“Yes, sir. 
“Did you tell your proprietor so?” 
“Yes, sir.” 


“Why didn’t you tell me you did?” 

“We ain’t allowed.” 

At another time the Spectator was talking with 
the —— of a large grocery store, when a 
clerk came forward bearing, on a platter, a cooked 

with one slice cut from it. 

“Mrs. Brown has sent this back,” said he, “and 
complains of it.” 

The proprietor looked critically at the ham. 

“Send her another,” he said, casually, “and tell 
the bookkeeper to write a note expressing our 
regret. And, Joseph, send that up to my 
house. It’sa particularly good one.” 

Thus did he show how great a respect a business 
man may have for a customer’s patronage, and 
how little for his opinion. 


ALL not the Old Year dead! For his estate 
Of power, and profit, and of work was great. 
About his bier all reverently tread ; 
“His works do follow him,” he is not dead. 


Call not the Old Year dead! For purposeful 

His long days were. He breathed the beautiful 

Of thought and voice where thought and voice 
were not, 

And fashioned roses for our common lot. 


Call not the Old Year dead! No specter he, 
But with the New is king of destiny. 
Enraptured, his the earth whereon he trod, 
He slumbers only in the dawn of God. 
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_ ALL IN THE FAMILY. 


HEN Mr. Cassidy suggested, one morn- 
W ing, that meat, vegetables, coal and flour 

were “going up” while wages were not, 
and that in the interest of the savings-bank account 
it might be well to take some of the section-men 
to board, Mrs. Cassidy uttered neither rash 
affirmative nor harsh denial. She merely smiled 
upon her husband, and murmured, “Sure, Terence, 
*tis the good head ye have!” 


That evening, however, she opened the subject 
of her own accord. “I do be wanting to save more 
money meself, Terence,” she admitted. “Would 
= put four men in the two chambers and charge 

hem five dollars a week?” 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Cassidy. 

“And four men at five dollars is—How much is 

t, Patsy?” 

“Twenty dollars,” replied rote yromesiy. 

“True for you, darling! Listen ithim, Terence! 
‘Four fives?’ says I. ‘Twenty,’ says he, betune 
two breaths, for all the world like his grandfather 
that might have been a schoolmaster if he could 
ever have learnt to read. Twenty dollars! And 

e never thought of taking anny out for anny gir 
help me wid the washing and scrubbing and 
the likes o’ that?’ 

“No,” answered Mr. Cassidy. 

“No,” Mrs. Cassidy repeated. ‘“We’ll have the 
twenty dollars all in the family. Sure, I’ve planned 
eve “t,- ay, wid me for the ironing and 
the mending and the baby and cooking. ’Tis nigh 
about a woman’s work to do that same cooking, 
when four of the six is strangers; but I'll throw 
in the ironing and the mending—mending for eight, 
Terence—and the baby.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Cassidy, 

“And Patsy will help 
Cassidy proceeded, “what time he’s not goin 
school or running errands or chopping w 
earr’ing coal or making beds or washing dishes. 
Ye’ll have to learn the new tricks, Patsy—making 
beds and washing dishes. ’Twill be fine for you 
when you have a | of your own.” 

The boy began a peu e-stricken protest, but his 
father checked it with a wave of the hand. “Yes,” 
said Mr. Cassidy, decisively. 

“But whisper, Terence!” Mrs. Cassidy went on 
with redoubled earnestness. “’Tis the sweeping 
and scrubbing and the week’s wash that do be 
breaking me heart—and me back. There’ll be a 
nya of it, what wid us and the boarders. So 

t’s you I’ll have to sweep and scrub the floors 
of an paren Terence, and it’s every Monda 
morning yous i get up core and do the wash.” 

“T will not!” roared Mr. Cassidy. 

“Then nayther will I do more than one woman’s 
work!” his wife declared, with equal positiveness. 
“Ho! ho! ho! Keep the Lge J dollars in the 
family, says you. But why would I be the only 
one to keep it? Would yous tend your switch by 
day and by night, too, if the railroad offered you 
the job? Answer me that, now!” 





approvingly. 
tend the eiby,” a. 
or 
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A SUN-BATH ON THE SIDEWALK. 


N invalid who had been in the country for her 
A health, and was ordered to continue the 
‘“fresh-air cure,” even after she had returned 
to the city, describes in the Atlantic Monthiy some 
of the amusing experiences which came to her 
through the unrepressed curiosity of the public. 
She took her place on the sidewalk, in the sun, 
with steamer-chair and rugs, expecting to “live 
and let live.” But she was destined to learn 
something about human nature before the day 
ended. 


I am in the Nee | act of seating myself, she says, 
when the attack begins. Two excited-looking 
women rush up tome. One of them begins with a 
volley of questions: 

“What is the matter with her?” (Iam supposed 
to be unable to speak for myself, and my friend is 
addressed.) “ t ails her? Oh, what left her 
like this? Is itrheumatism? If it’s rheumatism, 
I can tell you what todo. You take some vinegar 
and some salt, common salt, and you put in it 
some lye, just common lye, and you apply it. I 
have cured a great many people of rheumatism 
with this. There is a man who is a conductor on 
the railroad—I cured him; and he says if he ever 
has a twinge again, he will get in a tub of this.” 

Smiles and nods and the strangers have gone; I 

to realize what I am doing. Nurse-maids 
who have children out for an airing discuss me 
in the soothing tones supecee to adapted to 
infant ears, and in the midst of my reading I hear 





yes, a led out taking the sun. Nice sun 
ady. Will do the | good.” 

Homeless dogs and friendless children shelter 
themselves about my chair to rest. I am of great 
use to organ-grinders, acting as the nucleus of a 
quickly Peg g crowd. serve as an intelli- 
gence office, and receive constant inquiries as to 
where people live, whether I know any one who 
would like to hire a servant, and whether I know 
of servants who wish to hire. 


y | old guitieman, testily. 








I also had an offer of work. A ne 
addressed me: “Yuh mus’ scuse me, lad 
speakin’ tuh yuh. I axes yuh pardon, but 
a-lookin’ fuh somebody lak yuh. I wan’ tuh ax 
whether yuh would lak tuh teach somebody—o’ 
cose tuh paid somethin’ ev’vy week. It’s my 
wife. She can’t read, and I want huh to lun.” 

Small boys seem not to accept the situation, 
errr because they are the frankest of mortals. 

hear them across the street, saying, “Come on, 
let’s go over and look at her.” 

One day I was examined by two, and heard 
= voices: 

“Ts it a lady?” A long pause, and then, with 
still great surprise, ‘‘Ye-es! 

At another e I had my arms under my cape, 
and I heard from a pair of urchins, in awestruck 
tones, “She ain’ ws 

One day two little fellows sat down on the steps 
by me, and one ventured to speak: 

~ y, what’s the matter with yer? Can’t ye 
walk? Got both yer feet cut off?’ This time I 
questioned them in return, and upon my asking 
bas | they were not in school, one glibly replied: 

“T have to —> Got to help my mother.” 


u 
Yes’m,” he said, proudly, and handed me a 
paper on which was written, “Please help | 
mother to pay her rent. God will help you. G 
bless you!” 
my remarks concerning this kind of work 
quickly ended the curiosity about myself. 


‘Oo man 
, fuh 
n 


® @ 


THE MEMORY OF HER BOY. 


N American woman, a noted reader and 
A elocutionist, relates a touching incident in 
which she had a part during her stay 
in England. The present queen, then Princess 
of Wales, gave a luncheon on board the royal 
yacht. The elocutionist received an invitation, 
and accepted. Among the royal personages 
present was the sad-eyed, beautiful Eugénie, the 
dethroned Empress of the French, who still grieved 
for her son, killed by the Zulus of South Africa. 


“After lunch, and during the idle hour before tea 
was served,” says the elocutionist, “the princess 
asked me if I would recite something. I had 
often recited for her royal highness before, but on 
this occasion she wished me to do so especially for 
the Empress Eugénie. 

“T asked the princess if she had any choice as to 
what I should recite. She said no, but suggested 
one of the many characteristic little American 
poems she had heard me recite before. So I 

ecided to give ‘Kentucky Belle.’ 

“Most Americans know the poem, with its 
pathetic story of a thoroughbred horse which a 
woman gave to one of Morgan’s riders, a sixteen- 
—- oy whom she nursed from death to 

ife, to carry him back to his home. 

“The empress was close to me. I saw the tears 

ually gather in her great, sad eyes, and fall 

own her pale cheeks. I had touched, 

and touched deeply, a chord. Her memory took 

her back to Africa, where her dead boy lay pierced 
to the heart by the spears of the savages. 

“When the poem ended the empress rose, and 
coming up to me, folded me to her heart, and with 
a voice trembling with emotion, said: ‘ bless 
you, my child! ou have made me feel as I have 
never felt since my poor boy was killed—God bless 
= I shall never forget this day!’ Then she 

issed me, and drawing me to a seat by her and 
holding my hand in hers, she talked to me for a 
long time. 





EACH HAD HIS TROUBLES. 


HE man in Peru cares little whether or 

not there is a good blueberry crop in New 
England, and he has no pangs of sorrow 
when the peach crop in California fails. He has 


his own troubles. 


“The country’s in a dangerous condition, sir. 
when such things as can occur,” said the ol 

ntleman who was passing the summer on Cape 

. He had the morning paper in his hand, and 
addressed his remark to Capt. Eli Waters, who was 
si beside him on a wharf bench. 

Captain Waters was also reading a paper. He 
looked up with a sober face. 

“It does so appear,” he said, slowly, *‘but it’s 
what I’ve looked forward to ever since they began 
to evade the laws and catch ’em undersized.” 

“Undersized!” puffed the summer visitor in 
amazement. “What do you mean by that, sir? 
They don’t catch ’em at all, big or little. That’s 
the trouble!” 

“What are you referring to?’ inquired the 
captain, mildly. 

Why, the bank burglars, of course!” said the 
‘It’s a most serious 
matter, sir, a most serious matter.” 

“T reckon ’tis,” admitted the captain, meekly, 
“but you see I wasn’t thinking about it just then. 
I was er that the bottom seems to be 
falling out of the lobster fishery.” 


* © 


NOT SO VERY HARD. 


ACK’S father is a member of a society for 
J “psychical research,” and Jack has heard 
and overheard a good deal about mind- 
reading and thought transference. His mother 
has had periods of alarm lest her son’s mental 
development should outrun his physical health. 


Recently, however, the boy organized a “mind 
class” of his own, the members consisting of a 
number of playmates whom he had induced to join 
either by moral suasion or by bribes; and his 
mother, after overhearing the problem which 
closed the session, concluded that the strain on 
Jack’s mind was not so severe as she 
supposed. 

ack had left the reluctant class in the hall 
while he repaired to the pantry. In afew minutes 
his mother heard his address fo his pupils. 

“Now you’ve all got to think hard and 
he said, briskly. ‘‘How many doughnuts 
got in my two biggest pockets? e boy or 

at guesses right will get the two doughnuts that 
are extras, for a priz 


ar : , e; the rest of you can only 
ve one apiece. 


ONE COLD SAVED. 


OGIC is logic, whether it touches the affairs 
# of nations or a cold in the head. The con- 
viction, says Tit-Bits, was forced upon a 
Liverpool woman whose coachman, although he 
had been ill for several days, appeared one 
morning with his hair closely cropped. 


“Why, Dennis,” said the mistress, “whatever 
ee py pe to have your hair cut while you had 
such a bad cold?” 

‘‘Well, mum,” replied the unabashed Dennis, “I 
do be takin’ notice this long while that whiniver I 
have me hair cut I take a bad cowld, so I thought 
to meself that now, while I had the cowld on to 
me, it would be the time of all others to go and get 
me hair-cuttin’ done, for by that course I would 
save meself just one cow!d. Do you see the power 
of me reasoning, mum? 











A NEW-YEAR’S 


By Julia D. Peck. 
“ 


OME, Lester, we are going to have 
just the grandest time New-year’s,” 
said Halford to his friend. 
has engaged a big barge and four 








DAY. 





“Hurry and get on your coat,” said papa. | you, after all, for the boys needed you for the | done? 








NUTS TO CRACK. 












1. 


ARCHITECTURAL ANAGRAMS, 


1, Is the style called the —~ —— with prehis- 
toric caves? 

“ 

Papa 2. How many —— should —— measure when 


horses, and we’re going to Old Fort | “You see the driver has given up his place to me, | hockey game.”’” And then as Halford with joy F Ld asa ~ | . - ey aeyeew looks better 
Inn—all the uncles, cousins and aunts | —I’m a famous driver, you know,—and you and | climbed up beside his father, there were shoutings | "7, — have tn is ae iia os Mindat 
—and take dinner and come home by | Lester can sit up here beside me. We thought | and tooting of horns, and the four horses dashed | ——, ‘ pe 
moonlight. Oh, we’ll have a jolly | there wouldn’t be much fun in going without | over the smooth road toward Old Fort Inn. 5. It would be odd to place the — in the — of 
time! What are you the church. 

Cs 6. In olden days people used to 


going to do, Lester?” 
“Oh, we shall stay 
at home, I s’pose,”’ 
Lester answered. 
“But you'll have 
company and have a 
big dinner, won’t 
you?” asked Halford. 
“No,” said Lester. 
“You see, papa was 
sick all the fall, and then 
mother had to go to New York 
to have her eyes ’tended to, so 
there isn’t any money for good 
times. But I’m glad mamia’s 
eyes are better. I guess I don’t 
mind very much about Christ- 
mas and New-year’s.” 

“Course you do—you can’t 
help it,” said Halford. “It’s a 
shame! But I'll have to go 
home now. Good-by!” And 
Halford jumped on his sled and 
started homeward. 

But he was so unhappy about 
it he could hardly eat his dinner. 

“Lost your appetite, Hal- 
ford?” asked his father. 

“T’m thinking all the time 
about Lester,” said Halford. 
“They can’t have any good 
time New-year’s ‘cause they 
haven’t any money, and I think 
it’s a shame, and he a minister! 
Why can’t you invite them all 
to go, with us, papa, to Old Fort 
Inn?” 

“T would do it with pleasure 
if there were room,” said Hal- 
ford’s father. “And now I 
think of it, Aunt Lois has 
decided not to go, and J’ll ride 
on the seat with the driver, so 
if you’ll give up your seat to your 
friend Lester, I’ll send an invi- 
tation at once.’’ 

“And I stay at home! Why, 
Papa Newell! You know I 
eouldn’t do that !”? cried Halford. 
“You know the boys are expect- 
ing me to play hockey with 
them.” 

“T don’t ask you to do it,” 
said his father. “But you 
seemed so anxious to have Lester 
go I was trying to think how we 
could manage to carry them. 
But as they know nothing about 
it, they won’t be disappointed. 
So think no more about it.” 

But Halford found that not so 
easy. He could not help think- 
ing how many things and how 
many pleasures he had that 
Lester did not have. There was 
his bicycle, his box of tools, his 
new sled, his skates and ever so 
many books, and he was sure— 
now he came to think of it— 
that Lester was as fond of all 
those things as he was. But he 


was sure he could not give up this ride even 
for his best friend. That was too much. But 


in the evening he said to his papa: 


“T couldn’t stay at home alone, and besides, I 
don’t b’lieve Mr. Lowell would feel able to pay 


for their dinner and everything.” 


uncertain and troubled look in his face. 
His father looked up from his paper; then he 


laughed. 


“Oh, you are still thinking about the ride, are 
“Well, as to that, of course if 
1 invited them to go I should pay all the bills. 
That would be my part, and you know Grandma 
Hawes would be delighted to have you spend ‘ 


you?” he said. 


the day with her.’ 


Halford sighed and said no more, but that 
night he could not sleep. The next morning he 


went to his mother. 


“Mamma, won’t you or papa write that invi- 
tation for Mr. Lowell and all of them, right off,” 





HOCKEY AT OLD FORT INN. 

















A FROWN AND A SMILE. 





— tree branches over the — 


roof, 

7. Almost any carpenter with 
—— can make a ——; but it takes 
skill to make —— —. 

8. A man —— letters to a com- 
mon artisan in regard to the —; 
but consulted a —— —— building 
by word of mouth for his —. 

9%. Do they put a ——- — only 
— — houses? 

10. Many carpenters seem to 








make the with the econ- 
omy of room, so that the —— —— 
be larger than needful. 

11. —— are not large enough to 
receive —— in; nor —— roomy 


enough to more than hold a — 
battery. 
2. 
DIVIDED WORD. 
—— — in my reading once, 
And tho’ I am not what you'd call 
a dunce, 
I could not make out what it 
meant at all, 
And had to my aid a professor to 
call. 


He gave a —— of it, quite clear, 
That made it so simple and easy 


appear, 

1 wondered I had not been able 
to te . 

Its meaning at once, for I hope 
to excel 

In all of my studies. To do so, I find 

To them I must give the whole of 
my mind. 


3. 


ADDED SYLLABLES. 
A ---- makes music sweet to 


dear, 

But ----ets must not come too 
near. 

The cruel ---- men oft would 
smite, 


But ----ey suits the appetite. 


Though ------ is a dainty fine, 

On ------ flies we could not dine. 
-~---- may be quite thin and 
white, 

----- ets keep us warm at 

night. 

He used a ---, his work to aid, 

For which a ---ny he had paid. 

He made a ----- , his wound to 
heal, 

And from a -----r ate his meal. 

The inert ---- stood huge and 
white, 

The ---- et rose in brilliant flight. 

The --- he brought a pretty 
flower 

To this sweet ---y in the bower. 

She sat with --- upon her knee, 

In meditation ---cy free. 


4. 
BURIED MONEY. 
She looked_up to see her idol, 


Larry, but Eric entered. “Did 
you get the vinegar? I want a 
quart, Eric,” she said. “Yes, 


mother, and I am going on a pic- 
nic; Kelly says so. We will stir 
up eel stews and , Nyock 
oysters. I left Joe Marsh ill in 
grandpa’s house, but there is a 
negro at hand to care for him, 
and I mean well by him. for he is 
our friend. But he is out of his 
head, and says he is going to 
Ningpo under orders, for there 
they give him a penguin each day 
fried in a lot of rancid butter! 
He says the whole system of art 
hinges on that —” but just then 
there arose a gleeful shout outside, 
and Eric ran away. 


5. 
BEHEADINGS. 
(Fill the blank in the second 


line of each couplet by beheading the word that 
fills the blank in the first line.) 


—— of birds is mean and base, 


By Gheodosia P. Garrison. And is quite out of place. 
With —— bow he did implore 
UCH a silly little, foolish little, naughty little frown — Pardon for —— at my door. 
There was an Too small to do the slightest harm, you’d think, ag ben ge mpm 
© your —— y sive vent, 
Yet the naughty little frown frowned the nursery pleasure down, Unless you’d have a — face, 


And made a pleasant room as black as ink. 


Nurse scolded—Jamie sighed — 
Kitten ran and baby cried— 
(You scarcely can believe it, but it’s true.) 
Every smile was blotted out 
With that naughty frown about — 
Just think how much a little frown can do! 


» 
_ 


- Orator. 


Such a pleasant little, happy little, jolly little smile— 
Too small to do the slightest good, you’d say, 

Yet that happy little smile kept the nursery all the while 
As cheerful as the sunshine and as gay. 


4. 


he said, “and tell them they must be sure to go. 


And I guess I’ll go to grandma’s to-day, ’cause 
she always likes to have me stay two or three 


Nurse was singing like a bird — 


Baby cooed and kitten purred — ruse; Ma 


| 
if 
reeze; hay, 


1. 1. Packet. 


he 


—— some time to run and race, 

—— would mend this pan, no doubt; 
The —— one is quite worn out. 

Lead the horse from the —— away, 
But don’t be —— with him, I pray. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


2. Beach, beech. 


3. Chess, sap, peak—Chesapeake. 


5. Sack, Saxe; stick, Styx; awry, arise; Peru, 


maize; no, nose; rye, rise; free, 


days.” And before his mother could answer he (You scarcely can believe it, but it’s true,) aze; gray, graze. 
was off. q 4 Everywhere that small smile went 6. a 
tee next morning he ta aaa = — | It brought pleasure and content — TRACE 
ag a Sn eee | Just think how much a little smile can do! ad 4 
shouting. He ran to the door, followed by 5 i “agi i x 
—_ 7. 1. Organdie. . Cow, ward— coward. . 
grandma, Susan—the cook—and Rover. There Wormwood 4. Carpet. 


were his papa and mamma, the Lowells and all 
the others, and everybody looked very happy. 








| 8. Opal, oc! 
| pearl, beryl, sapph 


st, agate, garnet, ruby, topaz, 
ire, carbuncle, diamond, coral. 








CURRENT - EVENTS 


T= Isthmian Canal Treaty was ratified by 
the Senate December 16th. The vote was 
72 to 6. The negative votes were given by 
Senators Bacon, Culberson, Tillman, Blackburn, 
Mallory and Teller, all of whom are Democrats. 


(a Y and Venezuela.—Trouble has 
arisen between Venezuela and Germany, 
owing to the refusal of the Venezuelan govern- 
ment to settle certain claims of German subjects. 
Germany has officially notified the United States 
of its purpose to force payment by a naval 
demonstration 
necessary, by the seizure of a port; but it has 
given assurances that it does not intend perma- 
nently to occupy the port which it may seize. 
ae E Schley Case.—The naval court of inquiry, 

consisting of Admiral Dewey and Rear- 
Admirals Benham and Ramsay, which was 
appointed to investigate the conduct of Rear- 
Admiral—then Commodore—Schley during the 
Santiago campaign, reported December 13th. 
The court was unanimous in its findings of 
facts, but divided in some of its opinions; and 
both parties concerned have filed protests against 
the decision. The court agreed in commending 
Rear-Admiral Schley’s bravery in the battle off 
Santiago, but it condemned him for his retrograde 
movement westward with his squadron ; for dis- 
obedience of orders ; for failing to do his utmost to 
destroy or capture the Colon and other vessels ; 
for making misleading reports regarding his coal 
supply and coaling facilities ; for publishing only 
a portion of the Hodgscn correspondence; for 
vacillation, dilatoriness and lack of enterprise in 
his movements prior to June 1, 1898; and for the 
“loop” movement of the Brooklyn during the 
battle of July 3d, which occasioned a loss of 
distance and position, and endangered the Texas, 
In view of the length of time since these occur- 
rences, the court recommended that no further 
action be taken with reference to them. 


DMIRAL DEWEY’S Opinion.—Admiral 
Dewey differed from his colleagues in find- 
ing that Commodore Schley’s passage with the 
Flying Squadron from Key West to Cienfuegos 
and later from Cienfuegos to Santiago was made 
with all possible despatch, and that his blockade 
of Cienfuegos as well as that of Santiago was 
effective. He added his opinion that Commodore 
Schley was in absolute command of the squadron 
during the battle, and was entitled to the credit 
of the victory. This question was not included 
in the precept submitted to the court, and was 
not pronounced upon by the other members. 
A* Emergency Philippine Tariff.—The House 
of Representatives, December 18th, by a 
‘vote of 163 to 128, passed a tariff bill for the 


Philippine Islands, to meet the conditions arising | 


under the recent decision of the Supreme Court, 
The bill confirms the tariff framed by the Philip- | 
pine Commission, on imports into the islands; 
imposes on imports from the Philippines into 
the United States the same duties as if they 
came from a foreign country, and turns the 
revenue from both classes of duties into the island 
treasury. As to tonnage taxes, the bill treats 
vessels from the Philippines as if they came from 
foreign ports, but exempts them for three years 
from the law which restricts to American vessels 
coastwise trade between American ports. 
BOARD of Industrial Arbitration.—At a 
conference in New York, December 16th 
to 18th, attended by capitalists, labor leaders and 
others, a permanent board of arbitration was 
appointed for the settlement of all important 
questions between employers and wage-earners. 
The board comprises 12 capitalists, headed by 
Senator Hanna and President Schwab of the 
United States Steel Corporation ; 12 labor lead- 
ers, among whom are President Gompers of 
the American Federation of Labor, President 
Mitchell of the United Mine Workers and 
President Shaffer of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers; and 12 
eminent citizens not identified with either inter- 
est, among whom are ex-President Cleveland, 
Archbishop Ireland and Bishop Potter. 


OSTMASTER-GENERAL Charles Emory 
Smith of Pennsylvania has resigned, in 
order to resume his duties as editor of the Phila- 
delphia Press. He will be succeeded by Mr. 
Henry C. Payne of Wisconsin, who is well known 
in business and railroad circles, and is vice- 
chairman of the Republican national committee. 


ECENT DEATHS.—Gov. William Gregory 
of Rhode Island died suddenly December 
16th, aged 52 years. He had 
served in both branches of the 
legislature and as lieutenant- 
governor, and was elected gov- 
ernor in 1900 and reelected last 
November. —— John Swinton 
of New York, widely known 
for many years as a journalist 
and a labor leader and orator, 
died December 15th, aged 72. 


GOVERNOR GREGORY. 
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“— A. 
HOW TO START A COLLECTION, 
WHERE TO BUY AND SELL. 
ALL THE NEWS ABOUT TH 
SEND POSTAL FOR SAMPLE COPY 
MEKEEL’s WEEKLY STAMP News 
2304 Pana Row B.ne., Hew Yorn. WW 
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Churches Needing Financial Aid. 
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bors at po, a package. Very liberal offer. Write at once. 
HENRY HURLOW, 24 State St., Boston, Mass. 
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Don’t Lose Your Fountain Pen. 
Our Special Sixty Days’ Offer. 





No, 1. 


As ordinarily carried, a Fountain Pen is easily dropped 
from the vest pocket and lost. The Climax Fountain Pen 
and Pencil Holder will prevent this. The Holder is made 
of nickeled spring steel with a flexible leatherette back lined 
with long pile plush. This is inserted within the pocket. 
By means of a spring clamp (see cut No. 2) it is fastened 
securely to the edge of the vest pocket so there is no 
ppssibility of its falling out. The flexible plush holder 
into which the Fountain Pen is inserted firmly holds the 
pen or pencil, thus making it impossible for it to fall out. 

This is the most practical Holder 
we have seen. 


For the next sixty days we 
will include one of these Holders 
free with either the Parker or 
Waterman Fountain Pen, or we 
will send one to any address, . 
post-paid, for 25 cents. 


The Geo. S. Parker Fountain Pen. 


This Pen is well known to Companion readers. Every 
Pen is guaranteed by the makers. It has a solid gold 
pen, large ink reservoir and the famous ‘‘ Lucky Curve”’ 
feed. The barrel is mounted with a gold-plated band. 
State whether you wish ‘a fine, medium or coarse pen. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription and 15 cents extra, postage and packing 
included. Value $2.25. 


The L.E. Waterman Ideal Fountain Pen. 


The pens are solid gold and are warranted. They are 
as fine as they can be manufactured, and yet have suffi- 
cient alloy to make them strong, elastic and durable. We 
can give either a fine, medium or coarse point. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for three new subscriptions, 
postage included. Value $2.50. It is not oftered for sale by us. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 











A Sixty Days’ Watch Offer. 


Landseer Watch. 


The Landseer for gentlemen and the Jewel for ladies are the best low- 
priced Watches on the market. They are both beautifully chased, and are 
made exactly alike except in size, style and pattern of case. They have 
reliable duplex escapements, which for accuracy under all conditions pro- 
duce a most satisfactory all-around Watch. 


They have jewel-pivoted balance wheels, hard white enamel dial plates, 
and are stem-winding and stem-setting. The cases are nickel silver, with 
close-fitting snap-joints. 

Either the Landseer or the Jewel Watch given only to Companion 
subscribers for one new subscription and 50 cents extra, postage included. 
This Offer holds good for only 60 days. Price of either Watch $3.50, 
post-paid. 


. PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 





















RIGIN of Birds’ Songs. — Professor Scott 
of Princeton calls attention to the fact that 
whereas different kinds of birds sing the songs 
peculiar to their respective species, certain 
individuals develop variations of their own, so 
that the close listener can recognize their peculiar 
personal song. In illustration, Professor Scott 
tells the life story of two Baltimore orioles, 
taken by him from the nest of their birth when 
they were about five days old and brought up in 
captivity. They developed a novel method of 
song, and four other young orioles, afterward 
“isolated from wild representatives of their own 
kind and associated with these two who had 
invented the new song, learned it from them and 
never sang in any other way.” 
j= Whips.—In the island of Jamaica 
grows a tree, with the botanic name Daphne 
Lagetto, from the branches of which 
native workmen make peculiarly strong 
and excellent whips, which have the 
handle and lash all of a piece. The 
handle consists of a part of the stem 
retaining the bark. For the lash the 
stem is deprived of bark and then split 
into strips, which are woven together 
in a flexible cord six or seven feet in 
length. The proper taper is afforded 
by detaching more and more of the 
strips as the end of the lash is approached. 


REHISTORIC Pictures.— Much interest 

attaches to the recent discovery at Comba- 
relles, in the department of Dordogne, France, of 
a cave the rock walls of which are decorated with 
engraved figures, some of which are rudely 
colored, representing such animals as the horse, 
the cow, the bison, the reindeer, the mammoth 
and the wild goat. Most of these pictures, which 
number more than 100, are covered with a 
stalagmitic deposit, partially or entirely conceal- 
ing them. 
paleolithic times, and that they furnish evidence 
that the reindeer and the mammoth lived in 
France contemporaneously with the artists of 
the cavern. 


Make Alcohol Useful.—The latest exhibi- 
tion in Paris, held in the Champs Elysées 
last autumn, is a consequence of the enormous 
production of alcohol in France. The minister of 
agriculture offers a series of prizes for mechanical 
inventions that shall utilize alcohol for fuel. 
Among the machines that inventors are asked 
to furnish are stationary motors to be employed 
on farms, motors for pumps, for automobiles, and 
so forth, and apparatus for incandescent lighting 
and for heating purposes, all of which are to use 
alcohol as fuel. In Germany already, it is said, 
alcohol is the great illuminant for parks and 
public places. a 
LAND of Hidden Waters.—The cultivated 
oasis of Dakhla in the Libyan Desert has a 
copious water-supply, derived entirely from an 
underground bed of sandstone which is never 
visible. ‘The water rises to the surface through 
wells, averaging about 460 feet in depth. Many 
of these wells were made in ancient times, during 
the Roman occupation. They fertilize broad 
areas of cultivated lands, interspersed with palm 
groves. The success of this system of irrigation 
in Dakhla is interesting in connection with the 
projects for supplying moisture to some of our 
Western plains which are similarly underlain by 
hidden supplies of water. 
HE Rare Black Fox.—In September the 
hunters and trappers of the Yukon start out 
for their long winter sojourn in the midst of the 
snowy and pathless woods, and along the banks 
of frozen rivers and streams. Bears, beavers, 
otters, minks, martens, foxes, wolves and wolver- 
enes all fall before their rifles or are caught in 
their traps, and the man who can accumulate a 
good store of the furs of any of these animals is 
well rewarded for his hard winter’s work. But 
the greatest prize, which all seek and compara- 
tively few get, is the rare black fox, of which 
only about half a dozen are killed in a season, 
whose soft robe is worth from $200 to $300 to 
the trapper who takes it. From 25 to 40 silver- 
gray foxes are caught in a season; their pelts 
bring from $100 to $200 apiece. The prices of 
bear pelts vary from $10 to $25; of beaver from 
$3.50 to $7; of mink from $1.50 to $3; of marten 
from $3.50 to $12, and of otter from $4 to $8. 
THOUSAND Million Suns.—At the Glas- 
gow meeting of the British Association 
Lord Kelvin interested a large audience with 
his caleulations of the probable total amount of 
gravitational matter in the visible universe. He 
showed that if, 25,000,000 years ago, 1,000,000,000 
masses, each equal to our sun, had been distrib- 
uted through a sphere about 18,000,000,000,000,000 
miles in radius, they would now have acquired 
velocities about equal to those known to be 
possessed by the stars visible to us. Therefore 
it is probable that the total amount of gravitational 
matter in the visible universe does not differ 
much from that of 1,000,000,000 suns. 
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of infection. 


LAUNDRY 


For keeping the linen, sheets, 
bedding, etc., free from the seeds 
A cleanser and 
disinfectant at the same time. 

















HOUSEHOLD & KITCHEN 


For keeping the home clean 
and sweet, and all utensils, sinks, 
drains, pantries, ice boxes, etc., 
pure and free from putrefaction. 


LIFE 


SOAP 





LIFEBUOY 


Sasa 


SICK-ROOM 


Invaluable for washing patients’ 
bed linen, utensils, and nurses’ 
clothing in all cases of fever or 
infectious diseases. 


the house. 





BATH & TOILET 
For keeping the body in health 
and preventing infection. 
a healthy glow to skin 
thoroughly purifies the pores. 


“would not be without Lifebuoy 
I use it every- 


where throughout the household, 
and for thorough cleansing I have 


never seen anything to equal it.” 
Mrs, E. E, Houston, 49 Liberty St., Bridgeport, Conn. 





Carton containing two cakes 
of Lifebuoy Soap, sent by mail, 
postage paid, on receipt of roc., 
starps or coin, if your dealer 
does not sell it. 


Mention YoOuTH’s COMPANION and we 
will send FREE valuable booklet, “ The 
Friend of Health.” Address, 
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write at once for our speetal offer. 


MEAD CYCLE O0., Dept. 50-B, Chicago, Ill. 


own Make BRASS BAND 


INSTRU MENTS. Indorsed 
by the great Jules Levy as the 
best in the world. Big Cata- 
logue, 40 illustrations, FREE. 
Positively the lowest srices on 
Band Instruments. Iniforms 
and Supplies of all kinds. Also 
contains Music and Instructions | 
for new Bands. | 


LYON & HEALY, Manufacturers, 
40 Adams Street, CHICAGO. 











are you in the 
race? We shall 
be glad to send you our 


Free Catalogue 


telling all about the different 

od of the famous Barney & 

Skates. A postgl card 

brings Mt. If you cannot buy what 

you want near home we’ll sell you 
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ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


Are a necessil to oft who have Various Vela , 
Weak an @ Rheumatic Join Joints, Swollen or Uleerated —/ 
Our 8 ~~~ entirely different 
others in TOUR ery Essen’ Features. 
1,—Our seamless heel ise ‘seamless’ in fact, 
not in pame or. (See cut. a. 
— kings, unlike all 





others, have a 
perfect, solve age, consequently a_ smooth 
sea A rough seam will irritate andinflame 
the “tim and defeat the very purpose for 
which the stocking is worn. 
—In the silk stocking we use only the 
best filature gam an silk, noted for its wearing | 
ualities. The linen stocking is woven from 
the strongest linen made. In both is used the 4 
| 
| 
| 





purest virgin rubber manuf: actured daily. 

.—Prices absolutely the lowest. It is impossible to 
et our quality at our prices anywhere else in wo 
ilk, $2.25. ys 25. Send for Cata. a8 et 

Biks. W. Gorse Co.,49 Hunnewell 8t. 








7 Rolled Plate ¥ 


Easy to button and un- 
button, when buttoned 
stays buttoned. It can- 
not break, but if dam- 
aged from any cause, 
you get another with- 
out charge. 
“ Story of a Collar Button” 
shows ¢ i styles, Jor pos- 
ta ealers. 
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incubator made 
inthe world. This is a newone at a remark- 
Fn bom price, It is an enlargement of the 


and made as thoroughly 
good asany incubator on the 
market. It will hatch every 

fertile egg put in it, and 
Stand up to regular usage 
as well as the most costly. 

Write for free catalogue, 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, If. 



















NEW MODEL ) 
», Shaves Clean 
sis and 

Never Pulls. 


Saves time, 
inconvenience and money 


Star Safety Razors made in 1879 are 
still giving the best satisfaction to-day. 
Our new model, if properly handled 
and cared for, will last a lifetime. 


Insist on getting the ‘*3 Stars.’’ There is none “just 
as good.” Single Razors, complete, $2.00. Hand- 
some Sets, $3.60 and up. Send for Catalogue. 
KAMPFE BROTHERS, 8-12 Reade Street, NEW YORK, 
or all leading dealers in high-class goods. 
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BY MAIL—AT YOUR OWN HOME. 


This is the chance of a lifetime for young men and 
women, and you should not miss it. New method; any 
one can learn it within 6 to 8 weeks, and places you in 


position to earn good salary at once, Thoroughly 
practical and remarkably inexpensive; we find posi- 
ions, too, free of charge. Write to-day for full par- 
ticulars. Michigan Business Institute, #4 Institute 
Building, Kalamazoo, Mich. 











In Action 


Active boys get the greatest comfort 
from the 


PRESIDENT 
Suspender 


The only suspender made on scientific 


lines. Special size for boys. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, a pair of the 
latest pattern will be sent postpaid on 
receipt of price, 50 cents. 
©, A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., 
Box 274, Shirley, Mass, 








SECRETS OF FRUIT-GCROWING. 

This is a new book with about 150 photo-engra- 
vings, printed in finest style, unlike anything ever 
pub lished. P repared at gre at expense, The illus- 
trations tell more about fruit-growing than a 
dozen books. The price of the book is 25c., but we 
mail it for 10c., if you mention this paper. Our fruit 
catalogue will be sent free with this publication. 
Send 10c. and get both. Address Green’s Nursery 


| Company, Rochester, N. Y. 








LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS 
Send three 2-cent stamps and get our beautiful 
D 


|*STORY OF PLYMOUTH ROCK.” 


A handsome Book of 4 pages. All about the Pilgrims. 
Profusely illustrated ; also 5 olor iy from Famous 
apptnes: “The Embarkation,” “Return of Mayflower.” 

and Priscilla,” etc.,and you will also receive enough 


PLYMOUTH ROCK jiutea GELATINE 


to make a pint of Jelly for Dessert. Or, send 15 cents 
and we will send Book and a full-sized package of 
our Gelatine to > make as much Jelly as any other kind. 
Address Dept.F,Piymouth Rock Gelatine Co., Boston, Mass. 





STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


VEL 


VAPOR CAS LAMPS 
ARE CHEAPER THAN KEROSENE 
BETTER THAN RLECTRICITY 
COST—3 CENTS FOR 20 HOURS, 


its who can sell good goods wanted 
not represented. Write for agency. 


THE GILLETT LIGHT COMPANY, 
Land 8 River Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 








Don’t Suffer This Year 


with Varicose Veins, Ulcers, Le 
Swellings, Weak Knees, Wea 
Ankles, Swollen Joints, ete. 


Our Seamless Heel 


Elastic 
Stockings 


furnish quick relief and 
often permane —y cure. 
je weave them to 

your measure from 
new elastic (made by 

us) insuring fit and 
durability, and we sell and ship direct from 
the looms to you at manufacturer’s prices. 


Send for Cata., measuring directions and prices. 
CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Market Street, LYNN, MAS&, 


















Sloans finiment 


will fix it all right. 


Keep the rest of the bottle to use for Lambago, 


Sciatica, Lame Joints, Neuralgia, 
Stiff Neck, Sore Throat, Side-Ache, Pains in 


< 
Use plenty. . Pleasant sensation. 
No unpleasant odor. No soiled clothing. 
Price 25c. Everywhere. 
Larger Bottles, 50c. and $1. 
DR. EARL 8. SLOAN, 597 Albany Street, Boston. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given ind sub- 
seribers in @single weekly issue of the All 
additional pages over eight—which is t 

given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
i publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the ye 

Money for (+ should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a a Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals. Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, w shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
0 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








APOPLEXY. 


iii IN youth, and usually in middle 
age, the elasticity of the blood- 
vessels is remarkable. The 
vessels then are safely capable 
of great dilatation. In some 
veins, the external jugular 
vein, for example, marked 
dilatation may be apparent on 
the body surface. Anger and 
other emotions are accom- 
panied by a rise of the blood 

pressure of the head, and consequently lead to a 
dilatation of this vein. This, one of the external 
signs of anger, is frequently referred to by writers 
of fiction. 

With advancing age the blood-vessels lose some 
of their elasticity, particularly when, as so often 
happens, calcareous deposits take place within 
their walls. 

At this time, therefore, it is well to cultivate an 
evenness of life, conducive to an equability of 
blood pressure, for it is when the vessels become 
inelastic, or, as it is sometimes expressed, “brittle 
with age,” that accidents from undue strain upon 
them occur. 

A “stroke” of apoplexy is due to the rupture of 
some blood-vessel, affected as described, within 
the tissues of the brain, with a consequent out- 
pouring of blood and the train of symptoms which 
this abnormal condition entails. 

An attack may occur without previous warning, 
often from an imprudence. A woman, somewhat 
beyond sixty years of age butenergetic, attempted 
one cold, windy day to walk about a mile from 
her home upon a commonplace errand. The 
walk was somewhat up-hill, and the high wind 
opposed her progress. The exertion she was 
obliged to put forth was unusual. Almost at the 
crest of the hill she was seen to reel and fall. She 
was intmediately carried into a near-by house, 
where the warmth and quiet prevented any further 
development of symptoms. 

In a short time she was able to converse and to 
use her limbs, both of which things were impos- 
sible at first. Although enjoined by the physician 
to remain quiet, she nevertheless insisted on being 
taken to her home the same day. The exertion 
brought on a recurrence of the symptoms, from 
which a somewhat imperfect recovery was made 
after several months. 

Two errors are here illustrated which one at 
such an age should avoid. These are severe and 
unusual exertion, especially in a cold atmosphere, 
which still further increases blood tension, and 
the violation of what should be an unbreakable 
rule in such cases, that is, that the patient in every 
instance of hemorrhage of the brain should 
remain absolutely quiet. 

It is not to be inferred that physicians advocate 
a marked change in the manner of life with 
advancing years. It is nevertheless true that 
violent exertion or severe strain of any kind is 
wisely avoided, and the most extreme activities 
of life should be gradually curtailed. 
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A ROYAL PRESENT. 


HE Prince and Princess of Wales have lately 

returned to England after a trip which ex- 
tended nearly around the world, and included 
visits to British colonies in two hemispheres, and 
both north of the equator and south of it. 

They carried back with them a wonderfully 
varied collection of beautiful and costly gifts, each 
of which speaks of loyalty and kindly feeling. 
The women of Ottawa gave the princess a cape of 
beautiful furs taken in Canada, and fastened with 
clasps of gold from the Canadian Yukon. New- 
foundland sent a dog carefully trained to draw a 
small cart—a gift to the children of the prince and 
princess. But no one of the gifts represented so 
great a sacrifice on the part of the donor, or was 
so typical, as that from the west coast Indians, 
presented to the princess as she was about to start 
east from Vancouver. This was the KXitium- 
charmor-gat, or hat of the chiefs, which bears 
exactly the same relation to the tribes who gave 
it that the crown bears to the English people. 

The hat is made of wood, curiously carved, and 
has a grotesque mask in front. The top is of 
bristles pulled from the beards of sea-lions, and 
from the back falls a mantle of ermine, the favorite 
decoration of the coast tribes. 











The prince and princess had just returned 
from a trip to Victoria, and were met at the 
pier by a great delegation of Indians represent- 
ing the Port Simpson Mission, Coast, Mainland 
and Sechelt tribes. Some of their number had 
been received by the royal party a few days before, 
and had been' so impressed by the graciousness of 
the prificess that they determined to make her a 
present. They learned that she was much inter- | 
ested in Indian relics, and decided that their gift 
should be the most sacred and highly prized of all 
their tribal possessions—the chief's hat, which 
had been handed down for generations. 

It was a royal thought, and was carried into 
effect by a ceremony so simple and dignified as to 
make the gift doubly impressive. 
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PAST HIS FIRST YOUTH. 


HE swan is said to be excellent eating when 

young; but as it is one of the longest-lived 
of all creatures, it is well to learn if possible how 
old your bird is before you cook it. 


A gentleman in Lincolnshire, England, sent a 
dead swan to aor Atheneum Club, addressed to 
the secretary. A special dinner was to occur 
that week, and the committee without question 
turned the bird over to the coo 

At the dinner the swan, resting 
dish, was a delight to the e ut when it came 
to carving and eating the ira, no knife seemed 
sharp enough to cut it, and of course eating it was 
out of the question. 

A few days later the donor met the secretary 
and said, “I hope you got my swan all right.” 

“That was a nice joke you played on us,” re- 
turned the secretary. 

“Joke? What do you mean?” 

“Why, we had the thing boiled for thirteen 
hours, and even then we might as we have tried 
to cut ~~ the Rock of Gibralta: 

“You t mean to say you had the swan 


on a great silver 


cooked!” 
“Why, of course.’ 
“Man alive! I soni it to be stuffed and 
served as & curiosity in the club. That swan 
been in my family for two hundred and e a 
ears. It was one of the identical birds fi 
he children of Charles I.—you’ve seen the ploture 
ofit. My ancestor held the post of ‘master of the 
swans and keeper of the king’s cygnets.’ Well, 
I have no doubt it was a bit tough. 
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THE QUEST OF KNOWLEDGE. 


[ AMOS from up-country was visiting 
his nephew in the city, and naturally had 
many questions to ask concerning the people in 
the neighborhood. The Chicago Tribune cites 
one of his first experiences. 


ag ng! ” he said to his nephew, “who’s that 
man in the house on the other side of the street? 
Every morning he stands in front of a window an’ 
— himse f. He’s done it now three days 
runnin’.’ 

“I suppose he has done it every 3 maraing for the 
last tom years, uncle,” replied H 

“Has he lived there all that time?! a t 

*ve 


“Yes, and longer than that, for all I know. 
been here roy A ten years myself.” 
0 is 


“T don’t know.” 

“What does he follow? 

“T haven’t the sli teen anal uncle.” 

In a little while Uncle Amos put on his hat and 
went out. He returned in an hour or so, 

“Henry,” he said, “that man’s name is Horton. 
He runs ‘an insurance office down-town. He’s 
wuth about $27,000, owns that house and _lot, 
belongs to the Presbyterian Church, has three 
boys and one girl, and he’s forty-six ears old. 
I’ve found out more about him in one hour t 
you have in ten years. 1 believe livin’ in the city 
makes people stupid.” 
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A PROFESSIONAL OPINION. 


INISTERS, as a rule, are not at all averse to 
telling a good story, even at their own 
expense. The Milwaukee Sentinel mentions one 
who was as much amused at a witty criticism of 
his own preaching as he would have been at a 
similar comment on some other man’s sermon. 


One Sunday morning a very well-known railroad 
man came.in and took a seat in one of the pews. 
It was the first time he had been seen there, for 
he was not a church-goer, and his presence created 
quite an interest. = minister preached his 
sermon, and then, Pac s to make the most of 
his opportunity, he travelled over the same ground 
. in in lan lage calculated to be more impres- 

ce. _ vee iscourse was spun out to unusual 


Wien the service ended, one of the deacens 
waited for the railroad man and expressed the 
hope that he had enjoyed the sermon. 

“Yes, it was all right,” said the visitor, but with 
an air of mental reservation which led the deacon 
to express the hope that he would at least come 
oe! nent Sunda 7 

, I don’t know; I may,” said the visitor. 
“There 8 onl one trouble wit your minister.” 

“What is that?’ 

“He doesn’t appear to have very good terminal 
facilities.” 


* © 
JUST ENOUGH. 


“ AS there much of a gathering to see the 
ship start?” asked Colonel Carter, whose 
servant had been down to the wharf. 


“Yes, sah, dey was a mons’ous lot ob folks,” 
said Ajax, promptly. y 

“And was the crowd tumultuous or quiet?” 
asked the colonel. 

“Not ’zackly quiet,” said Ajax, doubtfully, “but 
7 wasn’t too multuous, sah, I shouldn’t sa: ; no, 

dey was jes’ about muituous *nough or de 

reasion, sah.” 


&® © 
QUITE A DIFFERENCE. 


HE department store is useful and convenient, 
but the multifarious nature of its activities 
sometimes leads to a dilemma. 


“Where shall I find something nice in oil for the 
dining-room?” asked a stout, — woman of 
the floor-walker in a Western department store. 

Rainy the third —” began the floor-walker; then 

ne pene and looked doubtfully at the inquirer. 
“Did you mean a painting or something in the 
sardine line?’ he asked. 


*® © . 


“Do you happen to know anything of your 
master’s whereabouts?” asked a 7 “y- ae 
looking for her husband. “I’m not s 
said the careful servant, “but I think ‘they’ re oh 
the wash.” 


To sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use 
“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” (Adv. 
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A Flying Machine at Last. 


Scientific an her within the 
reach of all. marvel of 
simplicity. a boy or girl 
can fly it. Tandems delight 

both young and old. 
Special ayy Size 
es mail, 10c., 3 for 26e. 
Agents wanted everywhere. 
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THE 61 STORES. & HA HARRISON COMPANY, 
Box 199, PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
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MARKS 
ANYTHING 
Le STAMPS OF ALL KINDS, RUBBER TYPE ETC. 

PERKINS RUBBER STAMPCO, G1, NEW HAVEN.CONN, 


$$$$ PROFITABLE $$$$ 


We manufacture 100 Al 


Aluminum Cooking Utensils. 


These are sold direct to the consumer through trust- 
worthy persons. Our “ Special Instructions to Sales: 
ne ly the work pleasant. One young man 

23 months and is now in college. 
4 7 to write for terms and look into this. Address, | 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., Dept. 3, Pittsburg, Pa. | 











Unprecedented Opportunity ! 
Technical Education 


By MAIL. 


HROUGH THE GENEROSITY of the 
founders of the School and of several 
prominent manufacturers, the Trustees of 
the American School of Correspondence 








YOU CAN PLAY THEM 
WITHOUT LEARNING. 


CHURCH BAND OF PATERSON, N. J. 


The Wonderful Zobo 


For Entertainments and Parties 


The most extraordinary musical instrument ever 
produced; so constructed that the human voice 
comes out so wonderfully as to make it melodious 
beyond all comprehension. It —_ impossible 
for it to accomplish so much. It gives you the 
vocal power of giants, yet its eaas may be softened 
to the cooing of a dove or the thrilling song of the 
nightingale. Money- and music-making feature 
for CHURCH CHOIRS and — eoncerts. You can 
organize a brass band for public appearance 
with 80 minutes’ practice. 

tae into mouthpiece — Zobo does the rest. 
cent Ppecial | ial Offer.— To introduce the 

wie Z will send one carefully 
packed, together with our ye eed illustrated 
catalogue, prepaid, for 25 ce Warranted 
just as represented or money cheerfully refunded. 

gents Wan . 

STRAUSS MFG. C 
142-146 W. 14th Street, Department 2 ‘New York. 








are able to offer each year a limited 
number of 


Free Scholarships 


in Mechanical, Electrical, Stationary, 
Locomotive, Marine and Textile Engineer- 
ing,— Heating. Ventilation and Plumbing, 
and Mechanical Drawing, to deserving, 
energetic and intelligent young men. 
The Scholarships 


For 1902 are 
Now Available, 


and applications will be considered from 
the readers of THE YouTH’s COMPANION 
in the order received. 

For further information and Hand- 

book, describing courses, methods, 

etc., address Registrar, 
American School of Correspondence, 
(Chartered by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts) 

Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 

















STEVENS 


SHOT 
GUN 


ADE in three 
grades. Nos. 
100, 110, 120. All 
“take downs.” 
No. 110 
differs from No. 
100 shown in The 
Companion Dec. 
19th. Has fancy 
checked pistol 
gtip and fore- 
arm and Auto- 
matic Shell 
Ejector, 


$9.50 


“Have used one of 
your shot-guns siz- 
teen years and want 
nothing bett a 


F. ‘otm: 
No. Tunbridge, "vt, 








Sold direct where 
dealers haven’t them. 
182-page Catalogue 
” 


& TOOL 
Box 138, ~ 
Falls, Mass. 


























appetite 
that craves a 
dainty morsel is best 
appeased with 


spremners 


Extremely light little 
biscuit — just salt enough 
to stimulate the appetite. 

Exquisite for teas and 
with the impromptu 
luncheon. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 





for 2-ct. stamp 


PG ob B AC 


is the most widely 
imitated Soap Powder 


of the age 


ae 


3eware \ 


(of dangerous) 
\nitations / 


a 


Some Powders contain no 


Soap- 


others inferior Soap 


—~Pearline the correct amount of 


UN ey SoaP- Condensed Energy’ 








saxo 19 Pewee See PON 
Rat JAN. 2, 1902 aa Snes Ss THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 














BEST G 


Baby’s 
Sweater 


Button from shoulder 
to top of rolling collar. 
Easy to slip on or off. 
Colors: Pink, light blue, 
white, navy, ‘scarlet and 
cardinal. Sizes 6 months 
to 6 years. 


$1.90 


By mail, postage paid, 9c. extra. {& 








weetete a 





Other articles of moderate cost — many of 








which are to be found only at the Children’s ¢ 
Store —are described in our new Catalogue ¢ 
of Things for Children containing « 
* 
OVER 1,000 ILLUSTRATIONS. ;: 
Send 4 cents for postage. ' 
We have no agents. 

Our goods sold only at this one store. 

ADDRESS DEPT. 15, ’ 


60-62 Ww. 23d St., New York. ; 


CER LE RRR Reh EES 
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Does Not Disappoint. 


The New Discovery for Catarrh Seems 
to Possess Remarkable Merit. 


A new ecatarrh cure has recently appeared 
which so far as tested has been remarkably suc- 
cessful in curing all forms of catarrh, whether 


ws MAY \ 





in the head, throat, bronchial tubes, or in stomach 
and liver. 

The remedy is in tablet form, pleasant and 
convenient to take, and no special secrecy is 
maintained as to what it contains, the tablet being 
a seientific combination of Bloodroot, Red-gum 
and similar valuable and harmless antiseptics. 

The safe and effective catarrh cure may be 
found at any drug-store under the name of 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets. 

Whether the catarrh is located in the nose, 
throat, bronchial tubes or stomach, the tablets 
seem to act with equal success, removing the 
stuffy feeling in head and nose, clearing the mu- 
cous membrane of throat and trachea from 
eatarrhal secretions, which cause the tickling, 
coughing, hawking and gagging so annoying to 
every catarrh sufferer. 

Nasal catarrh generally leads to uleeration, in 
some eases to such an extent as to destroy the 
nose entirely, and in many old cases of catarrh the 
bones of the head become diseased. Nasal 
ecatarrh gradually extends to the throat and 
bronchial tubes, and very often to the stomach, 
causing that very obstinate trouble, catarrh of 
the stomach. 

Catarrh is a systemic poison, inherent in the 
blood, and local washes, douches, salves, inhalers 
and sprays can have no effect on the real cause 
of the disease. An internal remedy which acts 
upon the blood is the only rational treatment, and 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets is the safest of all 
internal remedies, as well as the most convenient 
and satisfactory from a medical standpoint. 

Dr. Eaton recently stated that he had success- 
fully used Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets in old chronic 
cases, even where ulceration had extended so far 
as to destroy the septum of the nose. He says, 

“T am pleasantly surprised almost every day by 
the excelent results from Stuart’s Catarrh Tab- 
lets. It is remarkable how effectually they re- 
move the excessive secretion and bring about a 
healthy condition of the mucous membranes of 
the nose, throat and stomach.” 

All druggists sell complete treatment of the 
tablets at 50 cents, and a little book giving the 
Symptoms and causes of the various forms of 
catarrh will be mailed free by addressing F. A. 
Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 








CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 
Whooping Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria,Scarlet Fever 


Don’t fail to use CRESOLENE 
Bfor the distressing and often 
. tatal affections for which it is 
rec comneniied, For more than twenty years 
we have had the most conclusive assurances 
that there is nothing better. Ask your 
physician about it. 
An interesting des riptive booklet is sent free, which gives 
the highest testimonials as to its value. All "Druggists. 
VAPO-.CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton Street, New York. 





The Cincinnati Game Co.’s 
Educational Games. 


— 











Alabama 


Minos 








MAINE. 


Wisconsin. 










Maine—The largest battleship yet Constructed for our navy 
12,500 tons displacemem. Sister ship to the Missouri and Ono 
388 feet long A peculiarity is her submerged torpedoes 



































ND as long as they are 
they will require special 
stockings, special strength at 
the knee, heel and toe. 


IMPROVED 



















are our “Specials” for boys 

and are knit TRIPLE (or three- 

threaded) at these points, 

which makes them very strong 

yet they are shapely, elastic 

and fine enough for dress. 
The price is 


25 cts. a Pair. 


We will mail them at that price if you 
cannot get them of your dealer. Send 
size of stocking or shee worn. os 


COOPER, WELLS & CO., 
St. Joseph, Mich. 























‘* The Easy to Play ’’ 


Columbia Zither. 


A leader of musical instruments, 
requires no instructor or les- 
sons to obtain the sweetest 
and most delicate tunes 
instruetive and entertain- 


DAY YLT 
From a chart fur- 


ing. Vhithddddddberdédab! 
nished free any one 
with an ear for music 
can play this 


King ot Zithers **"~ 


Handsome in appearance, wonderful in simplicity, 
the best skilled labor can produce, a perfect in- 
strument sold at a price within reach of all. 
most appropriate present for any one. 

Should your music dealer not have the Columbia 
send price to us and you will receive one express 
paid and guaranteed to please. 
A Finely Illustrated Catalogue Free. 
THE PHONOHARP COMPANY, Dept. T, 
150 Liverpool St., E. Boston, Mass. 











| ANAT DATO) 


B 6 ZE 


gives a constant flow, 
ig. Allon account of the 
At your druggist. or send 


Cannot epliapes, & 
pee chokir 
Hittle collar. 

7 oe asample; 60c. for a dozen. 
—*Mother’s Free Library’ bo booklets). 
DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., 1 





Every American is interested in our navy. The 
appearance of its vessels, details of construction, 
cost, relative size and much other valuable in- 
formation is learned by playing our 


Game of The White Squadron. 


New edition, includes all the battleships now 


building, such as the Wisconsin, Alabama, etc. 

Sold by dealers, or sample game, postpaid, 2sc. 
WE MAKE MANY OTHERS, SUCH AS 

ARTISTS, depicts the world’s famous paintings, - 35c 

SHAKESPEARE, illustrations and quotations, - - 35c 

MYTHOLOGY, Grecian and Roman, illustrated, - 35 

FLAGS, of the world, in colors, - - = - = Be 


** EDUCATION BY PLAY,” booklet containing illus- 
trations, descriptions and price list of games, free. 


How to get when not on sale at your dealers. 
a game FR EE Let us tell you about it. 


TEACHERS: Write us for offer open to teachers only. 
The Cincinnati Game Co., Dept.B, Cincinnati, 0. 








Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Cloaks. 


F you wish to take 
advantage of our 
reduced prices on 

Suits, Skirts and 
Cloaks, you must be 
prompt, as the Sale ends 
the last of this month. 

Suits, Cloaks and 

Skirts made-to-order 
of stylish fabrics at 
one-third less than 
regular prices. Near- 
ly all of our styles and 
materials share in this 


Sale. Note these re- 
ductions: 
Suits, former price 
$10, redu to 
$6.67. 


$15 Swits reduced 
to $10. 
Skirts, former price 
$5, reduced to $3.34. 
$6 Skirts reduced to $4. 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
Outer Jackets, former price $10, re- 





Long 
duced to $6.67. $15 Jackets reduced to $10. 
Rainy-Day Skirts, former price $6, 
reduced 8 yes $7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 

9 Skirts reduced to $6. 


Reduced eee on Rainy-Day Suits, etc. 


The Catalogue, Samples and Reduced Price 
- Pp “ 

List sent /ree upon request. Every garment 

guaranteed to fit and please; if not, send it back, 


and we will refund your money. Be sure to 
y 


say you wish the Winter Catalogue and 
Reduced Price Samples. j 
Our new Spring Catalogue will be ready ; 


January 27th. Write now, and we will mail you ; 
a copy, with a full line of new samples, as soon 
as issued. Be sure to say you wish the new 
Spring Catalogue and Samples. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 























BEWARE OF 
IMITATIONS. 


The Ball and Socket 
Garment Fastener 


sews on in place of hooks and eyes, etc. 
that our trade-mar 


“HEAR IT SNAP!” 


—is on every gard. You will then have the 
original and genuine; the best in finish and 
quality. Send dealer’s name and 2c. stamp for 
samples. Send 6 cents for trial set. 

THE BALL AND SOCKET MFG. CO., 
68 Essex St., Boston, Maas., makers 
of Snap Fasteners of every kind 
for every purpuse. 
PORTER BROS. & CO., 


See 




























without money. 


etc. 






















PS EARN-BICYCLE 


Grand chance for ladies and boys and girls to obtain a bicycle 


BAKER’S TEAS, COFFEES,SOAP & STARCH 
among your friends. 
will earn you a splendid bicycle quickly. 
of watches, cameras, dinner sets, 
Credit given. 


W. G. Baker, Dear Sir: I send you the 
baby taken with the wheel 1] earned by selling your 
Powder, Extracts, etc. 
and other premiums, and kind/ 
goods have given excellent satisfaction and sell on their own merits. 
The territory 1 worked 
during 7 days’ work 150 lbs.— $75.00 
can do as well if they will only try. 
J remain, Yours respect/ully, 


¢  W. G. BAKER, Dept. Y, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. } 





Just sell a small amount 


"an hour’s work each day in spare time 
We also give premiums 
furniture, mackintoshes, 
Write for catalogue, etc. 

Plains, Montana, October 24, 1901. 
ictures of myself and 
Teas, Baking 
1 was more than well pleased with my wheel 
accept my sincere thanks. Your 


was very gestion, but nevertheless I sold 
worth of goods. I know others 
Ww ba tig’ poo every success, 


Mrs. ‘oodard, Plains, Mont. 
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’ TRADE MARK 


nene 


REVERSIBLE 


Collars andCuffs 


























Mie E Fine Cloth, 
t e ad 
f a = 
ragee orta 
No ws 
Work Required. 
Wher soile card, 
Turr Ww ere- 
ea e 
Ten Collars or 
Five Pairsof Cuffs 
25c. By mail 30c. 
REVERSIBLE 





COLLAR CO., 


Dept. 9, 
Boston, Mass. 


















Get your order in NOW 
for Christmas 
Delivery. 





y lover of 
music abso- 
lutely free for one year. 
This remarkabie offer covers afl of the numerous 
styles of CORNISH instruments, from the inex- 
pensive to the most costly kind. If at the end of 
the year the instrument proves to be not as repre- 
sented in every particular, you cam send it back at 
our expense. If you woul ti ke one to be delivered 
at your home before Christmas, send at once for 
catalogue, select the style you like be: st, and we 
will ship it to you with the distinct understanding 
that you can have the instrument, whether it is 


a Piano or Organ 
from 
Christmas to Christmas 
FREE. 


Don’t Guay writing for the catalogue. This offer 
is absolutely genuine. The plan is unique—over a 
quarter of a million satisfied customers attest ~ 
merit. We will send with the Seuvenir@Oatal 

a set of Miniature Pianos and Organs, 
American Models, FREE, showing just how 
these instruments look, This ig a costly advertise- 
ment for us, but it pays to send the embossed set 
becanse you can best see the remarkable beauty * 
these instruments by this method. Remem 

will not cost you anything to get all information 
about this offer or the miniature pianos and organs. 
But you must write at once. 


CORNISH Cco., Established 50 yrs. 


Washington, 
N. j. 


























offer ever 
made by a 
high grade 
piano house. 














‘** HURRAH FOR RALSTON! Mamma says she got Two 
Dollars’ worth of good things to eat, and papa says I got this 
dandy $2.00 wagon thrown in.”’ 


” 
Only One toa Family. 
A GREAT OFFER! 

We want to get Ralston-Purina Foods into every home in 
America. We want to prove that Ralston-Purina Foods deserve 
preference over all other cereal food products ; therefore we 
make you this offer: 

Send us $2.00 and your grocer’s name and we 
will send you two dollars’ worth of foods 
(as named below) ; a Wagon that will 
please the children, and PREPAY The 
FREIGHT on both everywhere Complete 
east of the Rocky Mts: Assortment: 


“ 5 2-lb. pockages Ralston 
THE WAGON Breakfast Food. 1! 2-lb. package 


eye 7 Ralston Barley Food. 1 2-lb. package 


inches long by Ralston Health Oats. 1 2-\b. package 
14 inches Purina Pankake Flour. 1 2-lb. package Ralston 
wide. Hominy Grits. 2 12-lb. Sacks Purina Health Flour. 


Two Dollars’ Worth of the 


Finest Foods The Wagon Costs 
. You Nothing. 


PURINA MILLS, 


804 Gratiot St., ‘Where Purity is Paramount,”’ St. Louis, Mo. 


Gm D)|| Classic Calendar 
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Fr 4 
er Free for ten Free for Cap 

Wool Soap : Swift's 
Is the watchword for health and ; 7 E ' oe ae comet 


vigor, comfort and beauty. Mankind ~ a - Wra ppers es Beef Extract 
is learning not only the necessity but ~ 32 St a : 

the luxury of cleanliness. SAPOLIO. 

which has wrought suchchanges in the 

home, announces her sister triumph, 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


For Toilet and Bath 


It makes the toilet and bath some- 
thing to be enjoyed. It removes all 
stains and roughness, prevents chap- 
ping, and leaves the skin white, soft, 
healthy. In the bath it brings a glow 
and exhilaration which no common 
soap can equal, imparting the vigor 
and life sensation — by a 
mild Turkish bath. : 


“‘Cleanliness 


i the he toilet ; : | & Or will be Sent for Ten Cents 
. . Bo ay F in stamps or money. The calendar represents the | 


: = ye | four seasons—four panels tied with ribbon—each | 
Whatever you use for a toilet soap, besure | > ES = i panel 7x16. A work of art of the highest order. 
to keep a cake of HAND SAPOLIO 


q on your wash-stand 
A Of any good Groceror Druggist 


Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon 


Carefully trimmed and slowly cured—always the same 
and of the finest quality. Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard is 


America’s Standard because of its invariable purity. 


Swift & Company, Chicago. 











